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OYAL INSTITUTION OF GREAT 
BRITAIN, Albemarle Strect.—The Weekly Evening Meet- 
ings of the Members of the Royal Institution will commence for 
the Season on Friday, the 20th of January, 1854, at half-;ast Eight 
o'clock, and will be continued on each succeeding Friday Evening, 
at the same hoar, till further notice. 
Arrangement of the Lectures before Easter. 

Twelve Lectures On Heat. By Jouwn Trnvatt, Esq., Ph.D., 
F.R.S., Professor of Natural Philosophy in the Royal Institution. 
To ‘commence on Tuesday, Jan. 17th, at Three o'clock, und to 
be continued on each succeeding Tuesday, at the same hour. 

Twelve Lectures On Animal Physiology. By T. Warton 
Jone:, Esq., F.R.S., Fuilerian Professor of Physiology, R.I. To 
commence on Thursday, Jan. \9th, at Three o’clock, and to be 
continued on each succeeding Thursday, at the same hour. 

Twelve Lectures On the Chemistry of the Non-metallic Ele- 
ments. By W. A. Micier, M.D., F.R.S., Professor of Chemistry, 
King’s College, London. ‘to commence on Saturday, January 21st, 
at Three o'clock, and to be continued on each succeeding Saturday, 
at the same hour. 

Subscribers to the Lectures are admitted on payment of Two 
Guineas for the season, or One Guivea for a single course. A 
Syllabus of each Course may be obtained at the Roya! Institution. 

JOHN BARLOW, M.A., See. R.I. 


OYAL POLYTECHNIC INSTITUTION.— 
Patrox—H.R.H. PRINCE ALBERT. 

Magnificent Photographic Pictures, prepar:d expressly for 
this Institution by Monsieur Ferriere of Paris, exhibited 
on a surface of about a thousand square fect, with an en- 
tirely New Series of Dissolving Views, daily at a Quarter 
past Four, and in the evenings at a Quarter past Nine. 

Lecture by Dr. Bachhoffner on ‘Wilkins’s New Patent Uni- 
versal Electric Telegraph. 

Lecture by J. H. Pepper, Esq., on Spontancous Combustion, 
with Brilliant Experiments. 

Open Morninzs and Evenings. Admission, 1s.; Schools, and 
Children under Ten years of age, Half-price. 


Reval POLYTECHNIC READING and 
CHESS ROOMS, 5, CAVENDISH SQUARE, 

Noblemen and Gentlemen are respectfully informed that the 

Annual Subseription t> these Rooms is reduced to ‘f'wo Guineas, 


which includes the entrée to the Institution. 
R. 1. LONGBOTTOM, Secretary. 
\ HITTINGTON CLUB AND METRO. 
POLITAN ATHENEUM.—Weekly Assemblies fer Music 
and Dancing— Lectures, Classes, and Entertainments — Dining, 
Coffee, Smoking, #nd Drawing Rooms—Liheary, Reating, .o2 
News Rooms, supplied with 30 Daily and 100 Weekly and Provin- 
cisl Papers. Subscriptions, Two Guineas the year; One Guinea 
the half-year. Ladies half these rates, 
Country Members ONE GUINEA the year. 
Tickets for the ensuing Year, Half-Year, and Quarter, are now 


ready. 
NO ENTRANCE FEE. 

A Prospectus, with a complete List of Lectures, Classes, and 
Entertainments for the ensuing Quarter may be obtained of the 
Secretary. 

Lecture, on Thursday, January 19th, PROPHET-KINGS and 
PRIEST-STATESMEN, by Wasuincton Wivks, Esq., to com- 
mence at 8 o’clt Members free, with the usual privilege for 


their friends. Non-Members, ls. 
HENRY Y. BRACE, Sec. 


37, Arundel Street, Strand. 
PUBLIC MEETING of the MEMBERS 
of the MEDICAL PROFESSION is appointed to take place 
at the HANOVER SQUARE KOOMS on WEDNESDAY, Jan. 18, 
at 3 o'clock pm. precisely, to take into consideration the recent 
proceedings of the Committee of the Royal Free Hospital in refe- 
rence to the dismissal of John Gay, Esq., late Surgeon of that 


Institution. HARVEY LUDLOW, Hon. Sec. 
NV INERALOGY AND GEOLOGY. 
ELEMENTARY COLLECTIONS, which will greatly facili- 
tat« the study of these interesting branches of science, can be had 
at 2,5, 10, 20, £0, to 100 guineas each, of J. TENNANT, Mineralo- 
gist to her Majesty, 149, Strand, London. Mr. Tennant gives 
Private Instruction in Mineralogy and Geology. 


RNAMENTS for th DRAWING ROOM, 
LIBRARY, and DINING ROOM, consisting of a great 
variety of vases, figures, groups, ink» tands, candlesticks, obelisks, 
inlaid tables, &c. &,,in Derbyshire spar, marb’e, Italian alabaster, 
bronze, &c., manufactured and imported by J. TENNANT, 149, 
Strand, Lon on. 























eas COLLEGE, near 
BRIDGE, HANTS. 


Principal—Geo. Edmonson. 
Mathematics we Natural { Dr. Thos. A. Hirst, of the Universities 
Philosophy..+........ of Marburg and Berlin. 
Dr. Heinrich Debus, late Assistant in 
the Laboratory of Professor Bunsen, 
and Chemical Lecturer in the Univer- 
sity of Marburg. 
Clessics and History.... Mr. John S. Mummery, L.C.R 
Modern Languages and { Mr. John Haas, from M. de Fellenberg’s 
Foreign Literature ...' Institution, Hofwyl, Switzerland. 


STOCK- 


CRIINE sod. henckotes 





Geodesy ...........000- Mr. Richard P. Wright. 

Painting and Drawing . Mr. Richard P. Wright. 

English and Junior{ Frederick Lliff, M.A., late Scholar of 

Mathematics....... -.( Trinity College, Cambridge, & M.C.P. 

Do. do. ++. Mr. William Singleton. 

Masic......., seeee Mr. William Cornwall. 

Teras:— 
For Boys under 12 years of age........5 £40 per Annum. 
” from 12 to 16 ree % ps 





above 16 


at further information, see Prospectus, to rm ‘had of’ the Prin- 


UEEN’S COLLEGE, London, 67, Harley 
Street. Incorporated by Royal Charter, 1853, for General 

Female Education and for Granting Certificates of Knowledge. 

VISITOR. 
The Right Hon. and Right Rev. the Lord Bishop of LONDON. 
COUNCIL. 

The Right Rev. the Lord Bishop of Lichfield 

The Right Rev. the Lord Kishop of Oxford 

The Right Rev. the Lord Bishop of Nurwich 

The Right Rev. Thomas Carr, D.D., late Lord Bishop of Bombay 

The Right Hon. Sir John Pattcson 

Sir Charles Lemon, Bart., M.P., F.R.S. 

Sir John Forbes, M.D , D.C.L., F.R.S. 

The Rev. J. S. M. Anderson, M.A. 

The Rev. R. W. Browne, M.A., Ph. D., F.G.S. 

Edmund Feckett Denison, Esq. 

The Rev. T. Garnier, b.C.L. 

The Rev. T. G. Hall, M.A. 

The Rev. John Major, D D 

COMMITTEE of EDUCA‘ TION , consisting of the Professors of the 

College. 


Chairman—Rev. +. C. TRENCH, B.D. 
Deputy-Chairman—Rey. C. G. NICOLAY, F R.G.S. 
Edward Armitage, Esq. The Rev. T. re Cock, M.A. 

W. Sterndale Bennett, Esq. John Hullah, Esq. 

Ado phus Bernays, Ph.D. ¥.¥. Lacaita, Esq. 

Isidore Krasseur, Esq. The Rev. E. H. Plumtre, M.A. 
The Rev. ag Biggs, M.A. | Henry Warren, Esq. 


The Rev. J. S. Brewer, M.A. | 
LADY VISITORS. 
The Duchess of Argyll Mrs. Millman AP 4 
Miss Barnard The Lady Monteagle 
Lady Bell Mrs. Murray 
Mrs. Booth The Lady Laura Palmer 
The Viscountess Canning Mrs. Proctor 
Mrs. Carr Lady Romilly 


The Countess of Charlemont 
Mrs. E. B. Denison 
Mrs. Lewis Lyre 


Mrs. Edward Romilly 
Lady Kay Shutueworth 
Mrs. Stanley 


Mrs. Douglas Galton The Lady Caroline Stirling 
Mrs. William Hayes Mrs. Strutt 
Lady Herschel Miss Emily Taylor 


Mrs. Arthur Hobhouse 
Mrs, W. M. James 


Miss Twining 
Mrs. Hensleigh Wedgwood 





Mrs. Jardine Mrs. oo Whitbread 
Mrs. Arthur Malkin Lady W 
Mrs. Marcett Miss W: ‘iams Wynn 
Miss Maurice 
Arithmetic and paren oo h 
Po aa Figare—Mx itage ; Pisntseiae- Mr. Warren, Mz. 
elgal 


Eagtish Language and L.itvrature+Mr. Plumtre 

Frerch—Mr. Brasseur 

Geography—Mr. Nicolay, Mr. Johns 

German—Dr. Bernays, Dr. Fis¢hel 

Harmony and Musical Composition—Mr. Bennet, Mr. Baly 

History, Ancient, English,and Modern—Mr. Nicolay, Mr. Le 

Italian—Mr. Lacaita, Signor Biaggsi 

Latin—Mr. Plumtre, Mr. Riggs 

Method in Learning and Teaching—Mr. Johns 

Natural Philosophy and Astronomy—Mr. Cock 

Philosophy—Moral and Mental— 

Reading—Mr. Nicolay. 

Divinity and Church History—Mr. Trench, Mr. Biggs 

Vocal Music—Mr. Hullah, Mr. May, Mr. Bannister 

Michaelmas Term commenced 6th October, 1853, and closed 

December 17. 

ee Term will commence 19th January, 1851, and close 6th 
pril 

Easter Term will commence 24th April, 1854, and close 'st July. 

The fees are—a composition of £25 5s. for the year, or £9 9s. for 

one term; or £1 L!s. 6d. per term, for those classes which meet 

twice in the week, and £1 Is. for those which meetonce. All Pay- 

ments to be made at entrance. 

In‘ividual instruction in vocal music in its higher branches will 

be given by Mr. George Benson, under the direction of Mr. 

Hullah; and in instrumental music by Messrs. R. Barnett, O. May, 

and W. Dorrell, under the direction of Mr. Sterudale Bennett. 

Instruction for advanced pupils in drawing and its various appli- 

cations will be similarly arranged under the direction of professors 

of drawing. The fee—Three Guineas per term. 

Preparatory Class for Children above eight years of age. 

Lady Superintendent—Miss Parry. 

The year of study extends from the last weck in September to 
the last week in July, with vacations at Christmas and Easter. 

The payment is £!5 15s. per year for pupils under 13 years of 
age, and £21 for pupils above l2. 

Elementary instruction on the pianoforte is given under the 
superintendence of Mr. W.S. Bennett. Fee £2 2s. per term. 

Lady Resident—Mrs. Rowsell. 

The ordinary periods of examination for certificates are the last 
week in eachterm, but ladies unable to attend at thosetimes may, 
on special application, be examined at any time during term. Fee 
for first certificate, £1; for every other, 10s. 

Particulars may be ascertained at the College daily, from 10 
till4; and from the Deputy-Chairman at the College, every 
Wednesday and Saturday, before 2 o’clock. 


UEEN’S COLLEGE, LONDON. — Mrs. 
DOVER, 69, Wimpole Street, Cavendish Square, receives 

into her family, for BOARD and Maternal Superintendence, Pupils 
of this College. She is also weil qualified, by long experience, to 
assist the pupils, if desired, in their preparation for the classes. 
Terms £40 per annum, or £14 for a single term. Mrs. Dover's 
references are of unquestionabie authority. 








IMPORTANT TO AUTHORS. 
NEW PUBLISHING ARRANGEMENTS. 
OPE AND CO., Publishers, 16, Great 


_ Marlborough Street, London, have resolved to Charge no 
Commission for Publishing Works Printed by them until the Aa- 
thor has been refunded his original Outlay. 
that they Print in the ¥ ‘irst Style greatly under the Usual Charges, 
while their P 
interest of all Works pei to their 








*.* The First Session of 1854 commences on the 26th of January. 









They would also etate 


enable them to promote the 
e. Estimates and 


HOTOGRAPHIC SOCIETY.—The EXHI- 

BITION of PHOTOGRAPHS and DAGUERREOTYPES, 
Suffolk Street, Pall Mall, is now open, in the Morning from 10 4.x. 
till half-past 4 p..1., and in the Evening from 7 tiil 10. Admission, 
One Shilling. Catalognes, Sixpence. 


AVID CRAVEN, for many Years past with 
Mr. W. FICKERING, Jiookseller and Publisher,177 , Piccedilly, 
is desirous (in consequence of the Assignees under the Estate of 
Mr. Pickering haviug determined to Close the Business) imme- 
diately to meet with a young man of active business habits, who 
can command about £1400. to jom him as Partner. For particulars, 
address—D. Craven, 177, Piccadilly, London. 


\ ILLIAM SKEFFINGTON, Bookseller and 

Publisher, respectfully informs his friends and the public 
that he has REMOVED his BUSINESS from 192, to 163, Piccadilly, 
(opposite Bond Street.) 











THE BISHOP OF LINCOLN’S LENT LECTURES. 
Seventh Edition, small 8vo, 3s. €d.; by post, 4s. 
HE SINFULNESS OF LITTLE SINS. 
By JOHN wee ,D.D., Lord ee of Lincoln. 
he same Auth 
REPENTANCE ITS NECESSITY, 
TURE, and AIDS. Third Edition, 3s. 6d.; by = om 
This day, New Edition, 18mo, 2s. 6d.3 br 
CHILCOT ON EVIL THOUGHTS: with 
Rules for their Restraint and Suppression. Edited by the Rev. 
RICHARD HOOPER, M.A., Curate of St. Stephen’s, Westminster, 
and Assistant Hospitalter of St. Thomas, Southwark. 
“A very admirable work.”—Guardian. 
London: Wiliam Skeffington, i63, Piccadilly. 


NA- 





Now ready, at a!] the Libraries, 2 vols., post 8vo, 


CO Ba BLES S fT A’°R 2S 
By the Author of © Ninfa.” 


“ A spirited novel full of intrigue and adventure. * * * 

story is interesting for the sprightliness of the dialogue, the 
dramatic power of many of the scenes and situations, and the 
beauty of the descriptive writing.” —Morning Post. 

London: Chapman and Hall, 193, Piccadilly. 





Now ready,.1 vol,, 8vo, cloth, 20s. 


ANTE.—The DIVINE COMEDY, The 
FERNO, PURGATORY, ard PARADISE. A Literal 

Verse Transiation by FREDERICK POLLUCL, Loy. Wa Fatty 

Illustrations by Groxce Scuarr, Junior. 

“ Mr. Pollcek’s litera! translation of ‘ Dante’ will find as much 

favour in the public eye as Hayward’s titeral version of * Faust,” 

from the German, and every person coaraen in the study of 

Italian will hasten to possess it.”’—Obserr. 

London: Chapman and Hall, 193. Piccadilly. 





Just ready, 2rd Edition, 5s. 


OEMS. By ALEXANDER SMITH. 
Including “ A Life Drama,” “‘ An Evening.at Home,” &c. 
David Bogue, Fleet Street 





One vol., price 6s.. post free, 6s. 6d. 
HE ROMANCE OF MILITARY LIFE. 
By Licut.-Col. G. P. CAMERON, C.B., K.C., F.8., &c. 
London: George Cox, King Street, Covent Garden. 





In 8vo, cloth lettered, price 4s. 6d., or free by post, ds. 


(GOMER; or, a Brief Analysis of the Language 
and Knowledge of the Ancient Cymry. By JOHN WIL- 
LIAMS, A.M., Oxon, Archdeacon of Caraigan. 

London: Hughes and Butler, 15, St. Martin’s-le-Grand. 





This day is published, price 3s. 6d. 


LLUSTRATIONS OF SCRIPTURE FROM 
BOTANICAL SCIENCE. By DAVID GORRIE. With 10 

Illustrations, engraved on Wood by Branstor. 

William Biackweod and Sons, Edinburgh and London. 





PEOPLE’S EDITION. 
LISON’S HISTORY OF EUROPE from 


the Commencement of the French Revolution to the Battle 
of Waterloo. 

To be completed in 44 Shilling Parts, forming 12 Vols. at 4s., 
bound in cloth. Vols. I.,II., and III., and Parts I. to X. are now 
published. 

William Blackwood and Sons, Edinburgh and London. 
Sold by all Booksellers and Newsmen 





In 8vo, price 153., the 4th Edition, revised and improved, of 


Jo ween ILIAS; from a carefully corrected 
Text; with Copious ENGLISH NOTES, illustrating the 
Grammatical Construction, the Manners and Customs, and the 
Mythology and Antiquities of the Heroic Ages. By the Rev. 
WILLIAM TROLLOPE, M.A., of Pembroke College, Cambridge- 
shire; and formerly one of the Masters of Christ’s Hoepital. 

Rivingtons; Longman and Co.; Hamilton and Co.; Whittaker 
and Co.; Simpkin, Marshall, and Co.; B. Fellowes; and E. 
Williams. 7 





Now ready, in 12mo, price 3s. 


HE IPHIGENIA in TAURIS of EURI- 

PIDES, explained by F. G. SCHONE. Translated from 

the German by the Rev. HENRY BROWNE, M.A., Canon of 

Chichester. (Forming a New Volume of ARNOLD'S SCHOOL 
CLASSICS.) 

Lately published, in this Series, the following PLAYS of EURI- 
PIDES, edited with ENGLISH NOTES, by the Rey. T. K. 
AKNOLD, M.A., and the Rev. H. BROWNE, M.A 

1. MEDEA.—2. BACCH.Z.— 3. HIPPOLYTUS.~—4, HECUBA. 





every particular furnished gratuitously in course of post. 


-~ 


v 


Price 3s. each. 
Rivingtons, Waterloo Place. 
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PERMANENT ENLARGEMENT 
OF 


PETER PARLEY’S ANNUAL. 


Tue Firreentn Year of its publication, during which period it has 
comprised, and still continues to include, the following interesting 
features :-— 

The Passing Events of the Current Year. 

Sketches in Natural History. 

Facts and Illustrations of Science. 

Travels and Adventures. 

Biographies of the Great and Good. 

Ancient Legends and Histories. 

Philosophy “of Everyday Matters. 

Wonders of Earth, Sea, and Sky. 

British Arts and Mz vnufi ActUres. 

. Botanical and -easide Rambles. 

. Extraordinary Persons, Places, and Things 

2. Tales and Stories, Serious and Comic. 


The whole presenting to the youthful mind one of the most 
beautiful compendiums of Useful and Entertaining Knowledge 
ever published. 

The Volume for 1854 is increased (nearly one-third) to Imperial 
16mo, and contains an unusual number of Illustrations on Steel, 
and Wood, and in colours. It is written in a stri+ ing and familiar 
style, and adapted to the capacities of young persons of both sexes, 
for whom it forms the most appropriate Christmas Present or New 
Year's Gift ever published, even in these days of Cheap Literature. 
Early orders are recommended. 

London: Darton and Co., and ali Booksellers. 
*,* The Publishers will be glad to purchase perfect Sets of 
Parley’s Annual.” 
Onapplication to Darton and Co., a copy of ‘ Parley’s Annual” will 
be sent post free. 
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LEVIZAC’S FRENCH DICTIONARY, reduced to 6s. 6d. 
DICTIONARY of the FRENCH and ENG- 


LISH LANGUAGES, in conformity with the last edition 
of the Dictionary of the French Academy: in Two Parts, French 
and English, English and French: with a Copious Introduction on 
the Pronunciation of the French Language, and on the Varicties of 
the Declinable Parts of Speech. By M. DE LEV!ZAC. Revised 
and amended, showing the Irregularities of the French Pronun- 
ciation, by N. LAMBERT. Fifteenth Edition. 12mo, reduced to 
6s. 6d. roan lettered. 

London: Longman, Brown, and Co.; Whittaker and Co.; Dulau 
and Co.; E. P. Williams ; and Simpkin, Marshall, and Co. 





PRESENT AND PAST CONDITION OF CANADA, 
Now ready, in 2 vols. post 8vo, 21s. 


AJOR STRICKLAND’S TWENTY- 

SEVEN YEARS’ LIFE IN CANADA; or, the Experiences 

of an Early Settler. Edited by AGNES STRICKLAND, Author 
of “* The Queens of England.” 

“* A corner of the mantle of Mr. Galt, the novelist, may not im- 
possibly have fallen on Major Scrickiand. Vhe simple. straight- 
forward manner in which he communicates particulars of his 
domestic life, reminds us of the annals of the Rev. Micah Bald- 
whidder.”—Atheneum. 

“* Of considerable interest. It possesses that Robinson Crusoe 
character which arises from seeing the wilderness roughly re- 
claimed.”’—Spectator. 

“ Ranks with the ablest productions extant on Canada.”—John 


i. 
Richard Bentley, New Burlington Street, Publisher in 
Ordinary to Her Majesty. 





THE PROTECTOR. 
Immediately, in 2 vols. 8vo, 


ISTORY OF OLIVER CROMWELL AND 
THE ENGLISH COMMONWEALTH. From the Execu- 
tion of Charles I. to tre Death of Oliver Cromwell. (1649 to 1658.) 
By M. GUIZOT, Author of “‘ History of the Envlish Revolution,” 
“ Shakspeare and his Times,” “‘ Corneflie and his Times.” 
Richard Bentley. New Burlington Street, Publisher in 
Ordinary to Her Majesty. 





Immedlately, in 8vo, with numerous Illustrations, 
HOOTING SCENES in the HIMALAYAS, 
CHINESE TARTARY, LADAC, THIBET, CASHMERE, 
&c. By Colonel FRED. MARKHAM, 32nd Regt. 


Ri.hard Bentley, New Burlington Street, Publisher in 
Ordinary to Her Majesty. 





RUSSIA ON THE BORDERS OF ASIA. 
Immediately, in 2 vols. post 8vo, with Illustrations, 
ISTORICAL, PICTURESQUE, AND 
DESCRIPTIVE SKETCHES Ot KAZ4N, the ANCIENT 
CaPITAL OF THE TARTAR KHANS, with an Account of the 
Province to which it belongs, of the different Races which form 


its Population, of its Monuments, Antiquities, &e. By EDWARD 
CY TURNERELLY. 


Richard Bentley, New Burlington Street, Publisher in 
Ordinary to Her Majesty. 


“ ON OUR PASSOVER. By Rev. JOHN 
CUMMING, D.D. Uniform with the “ Finger of God.” In 
i fea, price 2s. 6d. cloth. 


/ DE. CUMMING ON THE NEW TESTAMENT. 
SABBATH EVENING READINGS ON 


-MARK. By the Rev. JOHN CUMMING, D.D. With Frontis- 
piece. Complete, in cloth, price 3s. 


8ST. MATTHEW’S GOSPEL Complete. 
Price 5s. 





THE BOOK OF REVELATION. Second 
Edition, price 7s. 6d. 


ST. LUKE to commence with the New Year. 
Arthur Hall, Virtue, and Co., 25, Paternoster Row. 



































































































































































/ af VD 
BELLOT TESTIMONIAL FUND. 
Amount of Subscriptions aiready advertised in previous List, £1294 Zs. 4d. 
(Additional names of Subscribers received at the Apartments of the Royal Geographical Society, 
since November 21, up to December 24.) 
£2 2d. £ ed. £ ad. 
A Lady and Captain Englefield 0 19 10 | Clark, Sir J., Bart., M.D......... 5 0 O | Murray, Lady James ............ 100 
Anstey, T. Chisholm, Esq.......1 0 0 Chesney, Col., R.A .1 0 0 Northwick, Lord .... 10 9 0 
Armstrong, Capt. W. H.......... 1 0 0 | Connop, Capt. i. .. 5 0 O Ommanney, Lady. .1 00 
Ashwell, J., Esq. ..... .. 3 3 O| Coote, Wm. C., . 1 1 0) Ommanney, M. C., Esq. 110 
Back, Sir G., R.N... . 3 O 0} Cotton, W.S., Esq. . 1 1 0} Oswell, W. Cotton, Esq. ot 2 @ 
Baker, Rev. Talbot . L 1 0] Cracrott, Mrs. Peter a nc cicccccasss 010 
Baker, PR ee . 2 2 O| Craigie, Capt. R., R.N.. sk 2 OO Peters, 2. Gs sacs OO 
Bolland, Lieut J.B. R. . 1 O O | Cunliffe, R., Esq, .» jun.. . 1 1 O°} Porter, Edw ard, BM bnicavsaeeces i 8 
Barghtwen, John, Esq. 2 0 O| DAs guilar, Lieut.-Gen. SirG.... 5 0 0! Press— 
Baring, Rt. Hon. Sir F., Bart., Damer, Col. the Hon. D.......... 20 0 | I IIMINNN sc csesesocaccaveses : 
F.R.S, 25 0 0} Deake, Capt. J....... wt 2 6 British Banner . 
Barlow, Rev. John, .. 1 0 O]} De Mauley, Lord .5 0 0 Daily News 
Barnard, Herbert, Esq. .. 2 0 O]| Denison, 8. C., Esq. “1 @ 6 Examiner . . 
Bazley, BK, | eee .1 0 Of} Dixon, Charles, Esq.. .5 00 Globe .... $ 
Bird, Capt. E. J., R.N ae ee Dobree, Com. T. P., R.N, owe © Literary Gazette & 
INR cost snnvenveansnsxcxeasvees 0 5 0 Douglas, Com. W. M. W. OR es Morning Advertiser g 
Botton, CORPORATION OF,— Coast-Guard, Kinsale”. vt 1 @ Morning Chronicle .. 5 
Arrowsmith, P. K., Mayor... 1 0 0 | Du Cane, Lieut. 100 Morning Heraid ... > £ 
SUROI IEG Se sancosrsesnssrvsneces 010 0O| DunbeEs, MagistratesandTown Morning Post ...... a 
Black, Dr. ..... . 010 0 | eae 5 5 0 Nautical Magazine .. » 4 
Crook, Henry .. 010 O| Edwin, Com. F., R.N hee O Nautical Standard . = 
Gray, John........ . 010 0| Elliot, Capt. G. A. RN wl 0 0} Navy List . ; “t & 
Gray, William, Esq. . . 910 O]| Ellis, Com. Wm., RN. oe a REL wu csctcsss : 
Hargreaves, Charles . 010 0 Fairholme, W. , Esq. + 2 OB Spectator ... . 
Knowles, James . 010 OQ} Fordati, James, Esq. - a Sunday Times = 
Makant, William . -010 0 Forsyth, Com, C.C., BN. vt 2 8 Weekly Dispatch <0 
Rushton, T. L. .... - Oa Oy Wie. = 5225-50 - 0 2 6] Purcell, Capt. E., R.N wk © @ 
Stones, John, Esq. . .1 0 O| Frith, J. Griffith, Esq. . 1 1 0] Raven, Commander M. ok LO 
The ©. Coscccscsessesse .5 0 O]} Fonblanque, R., Esq. . . 2 0 Of Richardson, Sir J., C.B., FERS. 2.0 0 
The Town Clerk . . 010 O| Friend to the Cause.... ee a Rickardson, G. G., Esq. Kevreis dk OD 
Booth, John, Esq. . . 2 0 0} Galton, Capt. Douglas. . 1 1 0] Rodd, J. R. E esq. £88 
Bottield, Beriah, Esq. -5 O O| Gevelad, Mr. .......... 0 2 6 Romilly, Edward, 5 0 0 
Bourdon, Mr........ . 1 1 Of Gilbert, I. O., Esq., R.D 26 0 Rosse, the Earl of, Pres 25 00 
Bourne, Mr. .... ime 2 8 Gladstone, Capt, ae Was 2 0 0} Rownley, Rev. Dr.................. 10 
Bouverie, Com. F. W.P. ...... 2 0 0} Glasgow, ihe Karl of... 25 0 O| Royal London Yacht Club. 5 0 
British Lion, collected from the Gordon, G. Huntley, Esq. we es © Sach, De ei cores ec nunccinnkacuanane 1. © 
Working Men at WO aie vece 013 0]| Grace, Rear-Admiral Percy ... 1 1 0} Sandeman, G. 
Brodie, Sir B., Bart., F.R.S. ...5 0 0 Grant, Sir R., Capt. R. 20 0 0 Hyde-pa irk Gardens... 10 
Broke, Capt. Sir Phil. Bt, R.N. 5 0 0 Greenough, é. B., Es . 2 0 0} Saunders, W. Wilson, Es q. 0 0 
Buckley, Major-General esnpareea 200 Griffiths, G. R., Esq Pe ckies -2 2 0} St. Asaph, the Bishop of 2 0 
Bulford, Lieut. J., R.N. - 910 O| Gunnell, Com. B iL, R.N....... 1 0 0 | St. Aubyn, Edward, Esq... 1 0 
Buller, Drs. J. and W...... -1 1 O| Gurney, Hudson, Esq arbientneten 5 0 O| St. Leger, A. B., Esq. .. 0 0 
Burton, Capt. G. G., RN. 010 6} Halkit, Major I. T Douglas... 1 1 0} Saurin, Rear-Admiral E. 00 
Butler, Lord Charles -010 0 Kalkett, Rey. D.S..... - 5 O 0} Selwyn, C. J., Esq, ...........0608 10 
CHATHAM AND SHEERNESS, Hall, R., Esq....... . 3 O O| SHEERNESS District— 
SQUADRON aT— Hamilton, Wm. L, Esq. ... ot 2 © R. D. Aldrich, Com., and the 
Percy, Vice-Adm. the Hon, Hammersley, Chas., Esq. 3 0 @ Officers and Men of the 
Joc., C.B., Com.-in-Chief... 5 0 0 | Hamond, Capt. A.S., RN... 1 0 0 COAG GUMEE «cscs ccwevasnnrcccece 10 6 
Diamond, H.M.S.— Harnage, Edw. W., ¥ a 2 2 O| Saxerririp, Town Council of, 20 0 0 
Mitchell, Lieut. A. ............ 010 0 Hayward, W,, Esq., tee. Com, Smith, H., Esq ne ate tere 0 
Hope, Capt. Superintendent, «| fGen... cece ce eeseeeeeceeeeeeees 2 0 O} Smith, W m., Esq., jun., of Bath 2 2 0 
RID rcticsnneccnsicncinnse 0 an Lieut. Alphonso, R.N., Spiller, J.H. » Esq. 010 6 
Horatio, H.M.S,— and the Men of the Coast Stilwell, Mess ae © 
Jenner, Commander R. ...... 010 0 Guard in the Killala District 1 2 6 | Streathtield, Lieut.-Col. C.0...2 2 0 
Fegen, F. J, Esq., B.N. ...... 010 6] Henry, Graves, and Co. ......... 1 1 O}| Strzelecki, Count P. E.de, C.B.1 1 0 
Juno, H.MS. Herries, Messrs. ... 10 10 0 | Stuart, Capt. J.C... epee 10 0 
Bradshaw, Lieut. Periccusvcredie 0 5 0} Holland, Capt. F., BR. .2 00 Sulivan, Capt. B.S : ie = | 
Donnelly, 8., Esq., Surgeon.. 0 5 0 | Holte, RK. Orford, Esq. 8 6 Swinburne, Capt., C. H., R. N. 5 0 0 
Gregorie, Mr. G., Midship.... 0 5 0 | Hosken, Com, F., RN . 010 ©] Thornton, Samuel, Esq. 110 
Wood, Chas. B., Esq., Assist.- Hubbard, G., Esq. .5 0 O| “Times” Newspaper 10 0 
PIII ce occphisccacnsncsuhas 5 07} Hughes, Mr. ......... 0 2 6] Townsend, Capt. J........ 012 6 
Poictiers, H.M.S.— Hyndman, J. B., Esq. . 5 0 O}| Trotter, Capt. H. D., Rd 0 0 
Gahan, Charles, Esq,, Master 0 5 0 | Jennings, W. , Esq -- 1 0 O}| Tyron, Capt. R., B.N............. 00 
Hobbs, Wm., Esq., Assist.- Jerrold, Douglas, E . 1 0 ©} Tudor, Com. Jn., RN, (through 
Surgeon ............. .0 2 6 Johnston, i aaa os 2 Mr. A. Chippendale) suaeite 20 0 
Jones, Dr. H. B. ik 5 0 Johnstone, Com, F. E., R.N.... 1 0 O]| Tuelly, N.C. Esq. .... ~2 2 0 
Morrell, Commander A, ...... 0 10 0 | Johnstone, H. J., , Esq... 10 10 0] Uncle ‘roby? s Cabin... .0 2 6 
Penfold, Mr. Frederick ...... 2 6] Keeling, E. H., .. 1 1 0] Vaux, W. 8. W., Esq. . 2&8 
Whipple, Lient. T. C. ......... 010 0} Kent,J., Esq., Assist.Com. Ge Vincent, G. G., Esq.. .100 
Royal George, H.M.S.— ql day’ 8 haif-pay) eer 0 9 6] Wall, Rev. M.S. . .3 3 0 
Bond, Lieut. Thomas ......... 5 0| King, Com. Henry, R.N . 010 O} Ward, Geo., Esq. . .5 0 0 
Richards, Capt. Superinten- King, W., Esq. ........... . 2 2 OJ] Waterfield, Dr. .... a ee 
dent, C.B., Chatham......... 1 0 0} Law, Hon. H. _ . 1 1 O]} Webster, Captain .... wa @F 
Price, ‘Arthur, Esq., R.N. ...1 1 0 Lemon, Oy See 1 O 0} Wedderburn. J............. .100 
Tower, Lieut. ‘arti, I RN... 1 0 0 Lewis, Cart. G. c D., late of Westhead, J. P. Brown, ; 
Robinson, Mr. S sve OS SE See ‘ot © of Lea Castle.............. .5 00 
Coode, Lieut. r ..010 0 | Lightly ar Simon ..... . 2 2 0} Weston, Alex. A., Esq -100 
Comerford, Mr. W. T. .0 2 6} Lloyd’s, the Members of. 50 0 0} White, W. F., Esq. ... -t 90 
Freeland, Lieut. H. . .0 5 6 | Lock, Com. Cambell, R.N.......1 0 0 | Wicklow, Earl of . -5 5 0 
Harvey, Lieut. H................ 010 0 Lyming ston, Lieut, -Col. E. P, Willes, James S., .6 6 0 
Hills, Mr. C. H.Q., Master... 1 0 0 R.N., for ‘the Monument... 1 0 0} Williams, Captain B. ..... eS 
Meyell, Lieut. Fras............. 010 0 Lymington, Mrs. Story, for the Willoughby, Com. J.B. R.N... 1 0 0 
Murray, Mr. D.S., Midship. 0 2 6 | SS ere 0 0} Winthrop, Com, H. E. S, R.N.1 10 
Norman, Mr. A, M.............. 0 5 0} Macdonald, Lieut.-Col. John, Woopueap & Co., Me Ssts., for— 
Waterloo, H.M.S.— (through Messrs. McGregor) 100 Blackwood, Capt. F. Pp, R.N.1 1 0 
Barlow, J.C. , Esq., Master...0 5 0 McGee, W., Esq., M.D., R.N., Dorville, Com., R.N........... 110 
Batty, i Op ana 050 Mayor of Belfast .2 20 Egerton, Capt., F.P., R.N.... 1 1 0 
Bullock, Lieut. H... .. 010 0 McGregor, Capt. R. C. . 1 1 O] - Hall, Capt. W. H., B.N.......1 1 0 
Christopher, Lieut. F. B. .... 0 10 0 | Major, R. H., Esq... wt FS Hunte, Capt. Le, R.N <t § @ 
Cook, J. H., Esq. ............... 0 5 0 | Mayhew, Horace, Esq. ..010 6 Rice, Com. E. B., R.N.........1 0 0 
Dickens, Lieut. 8, T .010 0 Micklethwaite, Bj MOD civ b&w Pearse, Lieut., R.N... oem? 
Ives, Mr. W. H...... 056 BS FM Ce Bo ccnc soctccccescrteesans 10 0 0 Croft, Com. H., RN. .........010 0 
Marsh, Com. J. B.. .016 6 Moore, Mr., and the Men of the Wolridge, Lieut. Chas., R.N.... 1 1 0 
Ricketts, Lieut. 8. H. /010 0 Coast Guard in the Lochrus Woodburn, — .-5 00 
Co ee ae 010 0 be District ..... - 111 0] Worms, S. B., Esq. ... -— - - 
Stopford, Capt. the Hon, Morris, Huson, Esq 5 0 O| Young, Sir C. (Garter) | ; os & 6 
IID, vo ecnensoniedesesie 100 Mountain, W. ‘i , Esq., late of Yorke, Col. Ph., F.R.S., 
Winnecott, Mr. S................ 040 | the Admiralty” acinus tbasstucons ii GOD MIDs. sdsiinssncnageveassess 3 0 
*,* Subscriptions are received by Messrs. Barctay, Bevan, and Co., 54, Lombard Street; Bovverir, Mcrpocs, and 
Co., li, Haymarket; Messrs. Guxn, Mixts, and Co., 67, Lombard Street ; Messrs. Courts and Co., 59, Strand; Messrs. 
Drvmmonp and Co., 49, Charing Cross; Messrs. OmmaNneY and Co., 40, Charing Cross; Cocks, BrbputrE, and Co, 
43, Charing Cross, (Lreasurers ;) and at the AparTwgnts of the RoxaL GEOGRAPHICAL Socizry, 3, Waterloo Place. 
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NEW VOLUME OF THE GRAMMAR SCHOOL CLASSICS. 





Just published, 12mo, price ds, cloth, 


THE FASTI OF OVID, 
With English Notes, &e. 
By F. A. PALEY, M.A., Eprtor or “ Proprrtius,” “ Aiscuytvs,” Ke. 


Also, uniform with the above, 


CESARIS COMMENTARII de BELLO GALLICO, with Encrisu 


NOTES, &. By GEORGE LONG, M.A. 12mo, price 5s, 6d. cloth. 


CICERO DE SENECTUTE ET DE AMICITIA, with Encrisa 


NOTES. By GEORGE LONG, M.A. Price 4s. 6d. cloth. 


THE ANABASIS OF XENOPHON, with Enerisn Norrs, Mars, 


&e, By the Rev. J. F, MACMICHAEL, B.A. Fourth Edition, 12mo, price 5s, cloth, 


HORACE, with Encrisn Nores, &c. By the Rev. A. J. Mactrans, 


M.A. Abridged from the larger Edition in “The Bibliotheea Classica.” 12mo, price 6s. 6d. cloth, 





WHITTAKER AND CO,, AVE MARIA LANE; AND G, BELL, FLEET STREET. 





THE FLORA OF NEW ZEALAND. 
PART IV. 


INCLUDING AN ELABORATE ESSAY ON THE ORIGIN, VARIATION, AND 
DISTRIBUTION OF PLANTS. 


By JOSEPH DALTON HOOKER, M.D., F.RB.S. 
In royal 4to, with Plates, 25s, plain, 35s. coloured. 


“ This new number of Dr. Hooker’s completes the first volume of his excellent ‘Flora of New Zealand,’ and brings the 
flowering plants to a conclusion. As usual, the plates are among the happiest specimens of modern art, and make us look 
back with shame upon English illustrations not yet 20 years old. On this occasion the whole of the plates consist of Gluma- 
ceous plants, of which the Grasses have been determined with the assistance of Lieut.-Col. Munro, of the 39th Regiment, 
whose acquaintance with that order is, we believe, unrivalled. A very important feature in the present part is an elaborate 
jntroductory essay upon the progressive advances made by Europeans‘in acquiring a knowledge of New Zealand vegetation; 
upon the limits, affinities, distribution, dispersion, &c., of plants in general; and upon the illustration of the author’s views 
afforded by the ascertained facts belonging to the New Zealand flora, <A philosophical treatise of this kind—and a most 
important treatise Dr. Hooker’s ‘ Essay’ is—cannot be dealt with by a cursory notice. It demands the most careful study; 
and we are sure that it will receive, from all who are interested in such high matters as the origin of species and their dis- 
persion, that deliberate attention to which its high scientific merit so fully entitles it. For ourselves, we hope to have many 
future opportunities of touching upon the topics which it embraces.’—Gardener’s Chronicle. 









LOVELL REEVE, HENRIETTA STREET, COVENT GARDEN, 





Just published, Nos. I. to 1I1., each ONE PENNy, and Part L,, price FIvEPENCE, OF 


THE MUSEUM OF SCIENCE AND ART. 
A Miscellany of 
INSTRUCTIVE AND AMUSING TRACTS ON THE PHYSICAL SCIENCES, AND ON 
THEIR APPLICATION TO THE USES OF LIFE. 


Epitep sy DR. LARDNER. 


This Work will be published at ONE Penny, in Weekly Numbers of sixteen pages, large 12mo, printed on good paper, 
in a clear type, and illustrated when necessary, by engravings on wood; also in Monthly Parts, price 5d., in a wrapper; and 
in Quarterly Volumes, neatly bound, price 1s, 6d. 


The following Subjects will form Early Numbers of the Work: 


The Planets; are they Inhabited | Locomotion by Land and Water in the | The Eye and Sight. 
Globes ? United States. | The Ear and Hearing. 
Weather Prognostics, The Electric Telegraph, Thunder and Lightning. 
Popular Fallacies, Lunar Influences, Light. 
The Sun and Moon. Cometary Influences, The Obsolete Elements—Air, Earth, 
Latitudes and Longitudes, Eclipses. Fire, and Water. 
The Tides, Meteoric Stones and Shooting Stars, Anecdotes of the Arts—No. I. The 
| Steam Power. Potter’s Art. 





LONDON: WALTON AND MABERLY, UPPER GOWER STREET, axp IVY LANE, PATERNOSTER ROW. 


JOURNAL OF SCIENCE AND ART. 27 





Hew Geographical Works 


ALEX. KEITH JOHNSTON, 
PRSE, P.RGS, F.GS. 


GEOGRAPHER IN ORDINARY TO HER MAJESTY FOR SCOTLAND, 
AUTHOR OF THE ‘PHYSICAL ATLAS,’ ETC, 


— 


cy 2 TD? e 7 

School Atlas of Physical Geography, 
illustrating, in a Series of Original Designs, the Ele- 
mentary Facts of Grotogy, HyproLogy, Mrrror- 
oLoGy, and Naturat History, and in which the sub- 
ject is treated in a more simple and elementary manner 
than in the previous works of the Author, 18 Maps, 
Imperial 4to, half-bound in 8vo, 12s, 6d. 


-y ; a ” . 

School Atlas of Classical Geo- 
graphy, comprising, in 20 Plates, Maps and Plans of all 
the important Countries and Localities referred to by 
Classical Authors, constructed from the best Materials, 
and embodying the Results of the most Recent Inves- 
tigations. Printed in Colours, uniform with the Author’s 
General and Physical School Atlases, and accompanied 
by a complete LypEx or Pxiaces, in which the proper 
quantities of the Syllables are marked, by T, Harvey, 
M.A., Oxon., one of the Classical Masters in the Edin- 
— Academy, Imperial 4to, half-bound in 8vo, 
12s, 6d, 


a ¥ E - 7 
School Atlas of General and De- 
scriptive Geography, exhibiting the actual and compara- 
tive extent of all the Countries in the World, with their 
present Political Divisions, and a carefully compiled 
Index. 22 Maps, Imperial 4to, half-bound in 8vo, 
12s, 6d. 


School Atlas of Astronomy. Edited 


by J. R. HIND, F.E.S, [In the press 


7 Y 
Elementary School Atlas of General 
and Descriptive Geography, for the Use of Junior Classes, 
20 Maps, including a Map of Canaan and Palestine, ai.d 
a General Index. In demy 4to, half-bound, 7s. 6d. 


er ne ° 7 ° . 

Eight Geographical Projections, to 
‘accompany Keita Jounston’s ATLASES OF PHYSICAL 
AND GENERAL ScHOOL GEOGRAPHY, comprising The 
World (on Mercator’s Projection) — Europe — Asia— 
Africa—North America—South America—The British 
Isles. With a Blank Page for Laying down the Meri- 
dians and Parallels of any Map by the more advanced 
Pupils. In a Portfolio, 2s, 6d. 


These Atlases lay claim to a degree of accuracy and an 
amount of information not hitherto attempted in Educational 
Works. The Maps have been constructed with a special 
view to the purposes of sound instruction, and are not copied 
from any existing Atlas; hence they will be found free from 
the common faults of overcrowding and confusion, with 
which so many School Atlases are justly chargeable. By 
means of a new process of production, the Maps combine the 
accuracy and neatness of the highest style of engraving 
with a mechanical application of Colours, the effect of which 
is to secure a clearness, correctness, and elegance, unap- 
proached by former methods. 





COMPANION TO THE CLASSICAL ATLAS. 


This day is published, price 4s, 


Elements of Physical and Classical 
Geography, comprising the Geography of the Ancient 
World, in so far as it is subservient to the understand- 
ing of the Classics. With an [ntropvction, containing 
—l. A Popular Account of the Solar System, and Sug- 
gestions as to the best mode of Teaching Geography; 
2. An Outline of the Geological History of the Globe ; 
3. A Digest of all that is known of the Properties and 
Relations of the Heavenly Bodies, arranged in a Tabular 
Series. By Professor PILLANS, of the University of 
Edinburgh. 


W. Briackwoop & Sons, Edinburgh and London. 
Sold by all Booksellers, 
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awdie’s 


Select Library. 


THE 
FOLLOWING LIST OF WORKS, 


RECENTLY ADDED TO THIS LIBRARY, 
WILL SERVE TO INDICATE ITS CHARACTER. 


Napoleon at St. Helena. 250 Copies, 
Oliphant’s Shores of the Black Sea. 400 Copies. 
Parkyns’ Residence in Abyssinia. 
A Sketcher’s Tour Round the World. 
Autobiography of B. R. Haydon. 
Oakfield, by a Punjaubee. 
Lights and Shadows of Artist Life. 
Meredith’s Home in Tasmania. 
Thackeray’s English Humourists. 300 Copies. 
Landor’s Last Fruit off an Old Tree. 
Hooper’s Tents of the Tuski. 
Miall’s Bases of Belief. 
Memoirs of Thomas Moore. 300 Copies. 
Hamilton’s Life of Richard Williams. 
The Story of Corfe Castle. 
Chamois Hunting in Bavaria. 
Villette, by Currer Bell. 250 Copies. 
High and Low, by Hon. H. Coke. 
Cherry and Violet. 
The Cloister Life of Charles the Fifth, 
Margaret, a Tale. 
Whately’s Cautions for the Times. 
The Art-Student in Munich. 
Gerstaecker’s Journey Round the World, 
Records of Alderbrooke. 
Diary of Martha B. Baliol. 
Hypatia, by Charles Kingsley. 
The Voyage of the Herald. 
Lorenzo Benoni: or, Life in Italy. 
Albert Smith’s Story of Mont Blanc. 
Galton’s Travels in Africa. 
Isis: a Pilgrimage, by J. A. St. John. 
Layard’s Second Visit to Nineveh. 600 Copies. 
Bremer’s Impressions of America. 300 Copies, 
The Provocations of Madame Palissy. 
Memoirs of the Princess Palatine. 
Hillard’s Six Months in Italy. 
My Novel, by Sir E. B. Lytton. 
Rochan’s Wanderings in Italy. 
De Saulcy’s Visit to the Dead Sea. 
Esmond, by W. M. Thackeray. 400 Copies. 
Cranford, by Mrs. Gaskell. 
Maurice’s Theological Essays. 
The Twin Sisters, by Lucy Field. 
Avillion, and other Tales, 200 Copies. 
Daisy Burns, by Julia Kavanagh. 
Lord Grey’s Colonial Policy. 
Curiosities of London Life. 
The Heir of Redclyffe. 400 Copies, 
Alison’s History of Europe. (New Series.) 
Legends of the Madonna. 
Christie Johnstone, by Charles Reade. 
Life in the Clearings, by Mrs. Moodie. 
Linny Lockwood, by Mrs. Crowe. 
The Landscape Painter in Calabria. 
Lady-Bird, by Lady G. Fullarton. 
Once upon a Time, by C. Knight. 
Bartlett’s Pilgrims of New England. 
Forbes’s Travels in Ireland. 
Ailieford: a Family History. 
Lynch’s Essays on Literature, 
Life of Madame de Staél. 
Pictures of Life in Sweden. 
Ruth, by Mrs. Gaskell. 

Fresh Copies are added whenever a delay occurs, and an 


ample supply is provided of all the principal New Works as 
they appear. 





Single Subscription, OnE Gunza per Annum. 


First-Class Country Subscription, Two Gurvzas and upwards, 
according to the number of Volumes required. 


Literary Institutions, Town Libraries, &c., sepplied on 
Liberal Terms. 


*,x* Prospectuses may be obtained on application. 





CHARLES Epwarp Munir, 510, New Oxford Street. 





EDWARDS GRREK DELECTUS. 
Fifth Edition, revised throughout, 12mo, ss. 6d. cloth, 


REEK DELECTUS; or, First Lessons in 

Greek Construing: adapted to the Rules of Syntax of the 

Eton Greek Grammar ; with — on some peculiar passages, and 

a Lexicon Verborum. By T Cc. EDWARDS, M.A., Editor of 

the Eton Latin Grammar, with the Accents and Quantity —KEY 
to ditto, 4s. 6d. cloth. 


EDWARDS EXEMPLA GRACA Mi- 
NORA ; or, First Series of Examples to be turned from English 
into Greek: with a Lexicon of all the Words, in English and 
Greek. Second Edition. 12mo, 2s. €d. cloth. 





TAYLER’S ETON GREEK GRAMMAR, IN ENGLISI 
THE RUDIMENTS OF GREEK GRAM- 


MAR, as used in the Royal College at Eton, literally translated inio 
English. By the Rev. H. J. TAYLER, B.D. 12mo, 4s. cloth. 
London: Simpkin, Marshall, and Co. 





BLAND'S LATIN HEXAMETERS. 
LEMENTS of LATIN HEXAMETERS 


and PENTAMETERS. Bythe Rev. R. BLAND. Twenty- 
first Edition, improved by the Rey. G. C. Rowpen,D.C.L. 12mo, 
3s. cloth. 


A KEY to the above, adapted to this Edition, 12mo, 5s. cloth. 


PROFESSOR JACOB'S LATIN READER. 

Part I. Selected from Pniedrus, sop, &c. 14th Edition, with 
the Quantity where it was requisite, and a few Notes, pointing out 
the derivation and construction of the more difficult words. 12mo, 
28. 6d. cloth. 

Part II. Selected from Cicero, Livy, Nepos, &c. &th Edition. 
To which, in many instances, the Quantity has been added, with 
Notes where essential. 12mo, 3s. cloth. 


LATIN VERSIFICATION SIMPLIFIED. 
By J. CAREY,LL.D. 4th Edition. 12mo,2s. cloth.—The KEY to 
ditto, 2s. 6d. cloth. 

The Rev. T. K. Arno!d recommend@s this work, as fitted to precede 
his Introduction to Latin Verse Composition. Se Preface to that 
Work.) 

London: Simpkin, Marshall, and Co. 





ETON LATIN GRAMMAR, AND OTHER WOR 
By T. W. C. EDWARDS, M.A. 


HE ETON LATIN GRAMMAR. with the 
Addition ce Notes, and also of the ACCENTS and QUAN- 
TITY; with a New Version of all the Latin Rules and Examples. 
By T. W. C. EDWARDS, M.A. 26th Edition, revised. 1lzmo, 
2s. 6d. cloth. 


Also, 
EDWARDS’ ETON LATIN ACCIDENCE, 
with the STRESS and QUANTITIES correctly marked. 13th 
Edition. 12mo, Is. cloth. 


EDWARDS’ LATIN DELECTUS; or, First 
Lessons in Construing, adapted to the Rules of Syntax of the E‘on 
Latin Grammar; with all the ACCENTS and QUANTITIES 
marked. llth Edition. 12mo, 2s. 6d. cloth—A KEY to ditto, 
l2mo, 4s. cloth. 


EDWARDS SENTENTL& SELECT; 
or, Select Latin Sentences for Pregressive Lessons in Latin Con- 
struing. 8rd Edition. 12mo, 2s. 6d. cloth.—A KEY to ditto, 4s. 
cloth. 

London: Simpkin, Marshall, and Co. 





BELLENGER’S FRENCH AND ENGLISH CONVERSATION. 
2ist Edition, 12mo, 2s. 6d. cloth, 


Mop ERN FRENCH CONVERSATION ; 
Bi containing Elementary Phrases, and New Easy Di alogues, 
in French and English, on the most Familiar Subjects. Carefully 
revised and improved, with Rules for the Pronunciation of Con- 
sonants at the end of Words. By W. A. BELLENGER. 
London: Simpkin, Marshall, and Co.; Whittaker and Co.; 
and Dulau and Co. 





ELLIS’ LATIN EXERCISES, BY REV. T. K. ARNOLD, M.A 
COLLECTION OF ENGLISH EXER- 
CISES; transiated from the WRITINGS of CICERO, for 

Schoolboys to Retranslate into Latin; and adapted to the Pri: icipal 

Rules in the Eton Syntax, with occasional References to other 

Grammars. By W. ELLIS, M.A. Revised and improved by the 

Rev. 'l. K. ARNotpD. M.A. dist Edition. 12mo, 3s. 6d. roan. 

A KEY to the Second and Third Parts, with References to the 
Origina!. 12mo, 3s. cloth. 

London: Longman and Co.; Hamilton and Co.; Simpkin, 
Marshail, and Co.; F. and J. Rivington; Whittaker and Co.; B. 
Fellowes; Cowie and Co.; Smith, Elder, and Co.; H. G. Rohn; 
Houlston “and Co.; ; J. Green; C. H. Law; E. P. Williams; J. Van 
Voorst; Routledge and Co.; Hall and Co.; andG.and J. Robinson, 
Liv erpool. 


ME: KEIGHTLEY ’S HISTORICAL AND 

a CLASSICAL WORKS. a 

History of England. 2 vols. 12mo, Fourth Edition, cloth a 
The volumes are sold Separately, 7s. each. 

History of Greece. 1lzmo, Sixth Edition, cloth.............. 6 

History of Rome. 12mo, Sixth Edition, cloth.. os 












0 

6 

6 

Questions on the Histories. 12mo.......... 0 

History of India. Svo,cloth........ccccssssccsess 0 

History of the Roman Empire. ?mo, Second Edition, . 6 
Mythology of Ancient Greece and Italy. syvo, Second Edi- 

SOME oie n vc ncknn <6cneste nk ceiaisncaccelvaesn~ sears 16 0 

0 

6 

6 

6 

0 

6 





The Mythology Abridged. 18mo, Sixth Edition, bound..... 4 
Ovid’s Fasti. With Notes and Introduction. Second Edi- 

tion, 8vo, cloth 6 
The Catalina and Jugurtha of Sallust. With Notes and Ex- 

cursus. Post 8vo, cloth -6 
Tales and Popular Fictions. Woodcuts, fcap. Bvo, cloth ..... 6 
Elementary History of England. 12mo, Third Edition, bound 5 
Elementary History of Greece. 18&mo, Second Edition, bound 3 
Elementary Llistory of Rome. 18mo, Third Edition, bound. 3 6 

These works are used at the chief public schools, and by the 
Tutors at the Universities, and are admirably adapted for private 
and self- a 

vhittaker and Co., Ave Maria Lane. 








THE MOST POPULAR SCHOOL HISTORIE 
Embellished with Plates, Maps, Engravings, &. 
yy. S IMPROVED PINNOCK’S 


HISTORY OF ENGLAND. Forty-second Edition, lzmo, 
price €s., strongly bound in roan. 


WHITTAKER’S IMPROVED PINNOCK’S 
HISTORY OF ROME. Thirtieth Editicn, 12mo, price ds. éd., 
strongly bound in roan. 

WHITTAKER’S IMPROVED PINNOCR’S 
HISTORY OF GREECE. Tweunty-sixth Edition, lzmo, price 
ds. 6d., Strongly bound in roan. 

Whittaker and Co., Ave Maria Lane. 





UNIFORM WITH DR. CHEPMELL’S COURSE OF HISTORY. 
In 12mo, price 4s. 6d. cloth, 
MANUAL OF GEOGRAPHY, compiled 
P for the Use of Military students. By the Kev: H. M. 
HEALE, M.A., Professor of Geography and History at the Royal 
Military Colleve, Sandhurst. 

*,* This work contains all that is required to be learnt on the 
ubdject, atthe examination of candidates tor commissions in her 
Majesty’s service. 

“This is a very close, clear, and able compilation, combining the 
facts of political and physical geography as complete! yas could 
well be dene in the space.”—Spectator. 

Whittaker and Co., Ave Maria Lane. 











THE AUTHOR’S EDITIONS. 
LLENDORFPY’S METHOD of LEARNING 
to READ, WRITE, and SPEAK a LANGUAGE in Six 
Months. 


1. ADAPTED to the GERMAN. Written 
expressly for the English Student. By Dr.H. G. OLLENDOREF. 
In Two Parts. Part I.. seventh Edition, price lzs., 5vo, cloth. 
Part II., Third Edition, price 12s., 8vo, cloth. The Parts are sod 
separately. 

*.* Introductory Book to Dr. Ollendorff's method adapted to the 
German, containing a new system of facilitating the study vf the 
German Declensions, and rules on the gender of substantives. 
6y0, cloth, ds. 


2. ADAPTED to the FRENCH. Written 
expressly for the English Student. By Dr. H. G. OLLENDOREY; 
Syo, Fourth Edition, price 12s. cloth. 


3. ADAPTED to the ITALIAN. Written 
expressly for the Engli-h Student. By Dr. H. G. OLLENDOREF. 
Svo, Second Edition, price 12s. cloth. 


KEYS to the ITALIAN, FRENCH, and 
GERMAN SYSTEMS, prepared by the Author. Price 7s. cloth 
lettered. 

It is necessary for those who desire to avail themselves of the 
present method to notice that these are the only Engiish editions 
sanctioned by Dr. Ollendorff, and he deems any Gther totally in- 
adequate for the purpose of English instruction, and for the eiuci- 
dation cf the method so strongly recommended by Captain Lasil 
Hail, and other eminent writers. They should be ordered with 
the publisher’s name, and, to prevent errois, every copy has its 
number and the author’s signature. 

*,” The above works are copyright. 

London: Whittaker and Co., and Dulau and Co., and to be had 

of any Bookseiler. 








FRASER’S WALKINGHAME’S ARITHMETIC AND KEY. 
Modernised and Improved, price 2s. cloth, 

j JALKINGHAME’S TUTOR’S ASSIST- 

ANT; being a cuiesden of Sane tic, and a Complete 
Question Kook. Containing the new ‘irbles of Weights and 
Measures, with Rules and E sxamples for comparing the New Mea- 
sures with the Old. ‘to which is added an Appendix on Repeating 
and Circulating Decimals, with the:r Application. By JOHN 
FRASER, Accvuntant, &c. 

Also, by the same, 

A KEY to WALKINGHAME’S TUTORS 
ASSISTANT, modernised and improved, containing Solutions of 
all the Exercises, &c. 12mo, price ds. cioth. 

Longman and Cv.; Hamilton and Co.; Simpkin and Co,, Whit- 
taker and Co.; F. and J. Rivington; Capes and Co.; Houly te nand 
Stoneman; C. H. Law, E. P. Willianis; Mall-and Cu. ; and Piper 
and Co. 








In 12mo, price 5°. cloth, Fourth Edition, correcied and revi 
with a Chronological Table of Grecian, Roman, and kL: 
Dates, of 


SHORT COURSE OF HISTORY. = First 
Series—Greece, Rome, and England. by the Rev. H. LE M. 
CHEPMELL, D.D. 

*,* This work was recommended by the Commander-in-Chief for 
the | instruction of candidates for commissions in the army. 

“ A compendious system of histo:y which should give the perce 
of modern research in a palatable shape has long been a cesidera- 
tum, and one which, considering the difficulty of the task, we did 
not look to see made good. The volume before us supplies the 
deficiency, and we do not hesitate to say that it states, in short 
compass, the chief points of Greek, Roman, and English history ; 
with an amount of infurmation w hieh no one would imagine pos- 
sible in a book of less than three hundred and fifty pages.”"— 
Guardian 











Also, in the press, 
A SECOND SERIES, containing a succinct 
account of Foreign Affairs during the Middle Ages. 
Whittaker and Co., Ave Maria Lane. 





MAVOR’S ETON LATIN GRAMMAR. 
12mo, New Edition, price 2s. cloth, 
HE ETON LATIN GRAMMAR; or, An 
Introduction to the Latin Tongue. With ©xplaratory 
Notes, collected from various grammarzians, for the use of Schools. 
By WILLIAM MaAVOR, LL./)., With the accents and quantity 
marked by Dr. Carey. 

Longman and Co.; Hamilton and Co.; Whittaker and Co.; 
Simpkin and Co.; F. and J. Rivington ; Houlston and Stoneman ; 
Darton and Co.; Smith, Elder, and Co: ; ; E. P. Williams; C. H. 
Law; and Hall and Co. Liverpool: G. and J. Robinson. 
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BUTLER’S SCHOOL ATLASES AND GEOGRAPHY. 
a thoroughly revised Editions, enlarged and corrected to 
“pane Time. and edited by the Author’s Son, the Rev. 
Tuomas Butter, Rector of Langar. 


JUNIOR ATLAS OF MODERN GEO- 
A GRAPHY: comprising 12 full-coloured Maps, selected 
from Bishop BUTLER'S “ ModernAtlas.” Royal 8vo, price 4s. 6d. 
haif-bound. 


A JUNIOR ATLAS OF ANCIENT GEO 
GRAPHY: comprising 1" full-coloured Maps, selected frém Bishop 
BUTLER’S “Ancient Atlas.” Royal 8vo, price 4s. 6d. half 
bound. 


BUTLER’S ATLAS OF MODERN GEO- 


GRAPHY: Enlarged to Twenty-eight full-coloured Maps; witha 
complete Index. Royal 8vo, price 12s. half-bound. 


BUTLER’S ATLAS OF ANCIENT GEO- 
GRAPHY: Enlarged to Twenty-three full-coloured Maps; with a 
complete Index. Royal 8vo, price 12s. half-bound. 


BUTLER’S GEOGRAPHICAL COPY- 
BOOKS, or MAP PROJECTIONS, Ancient and Modern. Oblong 
4to, price 4s. each Set ; or 7s. 6d. together. 


BUTLER’S GENERAL ATLAS OF 
ANCIENT and MODERN GEOGRAPHY: Enlarged to Fifty-one 
full-coloured Maps; with Indexes. Royal 4to, price 24s. half- 
bound. 

BUTLER’S SKETCH OF MODERN AND 
ANCIENT GEOGRAPHY: Revised and Corrected in both Parts 
from the best Authcrities. 8vo, price 9s. cloth. 


London: Longman, Brown, Green, and Longmans. 





ARITHMETICAL AND MATHEMATICAL SCHOOL BOOKS, 
By J. W. COLENSO, D.D., Bishop of Natal. 
Just published, in Five Parts, 18mo, price Half-a-Crown, 
A RITHMETIC, Designed for the Use of 


National, Adult, and Commercial Schools. By J. W. 
COLENSO, D.D., Bishop of Natal. 


To be had only in Five separate Parts:— 
1. Text-Book, price 6d. | 3. Exercises, Part II., 4d. 
2. Exercises, Part I., 4d. 4. Exercises, Part III., 4d. 
5. Key to the Questions and Problems, price One Shilling. 


Other School Books by Bishop COLENSO, New Editions:— 

ARITHMETIC for the Use of Schools. New 
Edition. 12mo, price 48.6d.—KEY, by S. MAYNARD, price 6s. 

PLANE TRIGONOMETRY, Part I. With 
the use of Logarithms. 12mo, price 3s. 6d.—KEY, price 3s. 6d. 


PLANE TRIGONOMETRY, Part II. With 


numerous Miscellaneous Problems. 12mo, price 2s. 6d.—KEY, 5s. 


ELEMENTS of ALGEBRA, Part I. 12mo, 
4s, Gd.—KEY, 5s. 
ELEMENTS of ALGEBRA, Part IT. 12mo, 


6s.—KEY, 5s. 
ELEMENTS of ALGEBRA, Complete. 8vo, 


price 12s. 6d. 


ELEMENTS of ALGEBRA for NATIONAL 
and ADULT SCHOOLS. 18mo, price ls. 64.—KEY, price 2s. 6d. 

EXAMPLES and EQUATION PAPERS. 
12mo, 2s. 6d. 

SIMSON’S EUCLID, with 500 Problems. 
18mo, 4s. 6d. 

The PROBLEMS separately, with KEY. 
18mo, ds. 6d. 

London: Longman, Brown, Green, and Longmans. 





New and Cheaper Edition, 1Smo, 17 Plates, 4s. 6d. 


HE NEW PANTHEON; or, an Introduction 
- to the Mythology of the Ancients. By W. J. HORT. New 
Edition, with the Oriental and Northern Mythology. 

“ Superior to all other juvenile mythologies in form and ten- 
gency, and decidedly in the pleasure it gives a child.”— Quarterly 
seriew, 

Also, a New Edition, in 18mo, price 4s. bound, 
AN INTRODUCTION TO THE STUDY 
OF CHRONOLOGY AND ANCIENT HISTORY. 


London: Longman, Brown, Green, and Longmans. 





In l*mo, price Half-a-Crown, a New Edition of 
HE STUDENTS MANUAL: being an 


Etymological and Explanatory Vocabulary of Words derived 
from the Greek. By R. H. BLACK, LL.D. 


Also, New Edition, uniform with the above, price 5s. 6d. 


BLACK’S SEQUEL to the STUDENT'S 


MANUAL; or, Dictionary of Words derived from the Latin. With 
amusing Illustrations. 


London: Longman, Brown, Green, and Longmans. 





A New Edition, with Corrections, in One Volume, imperial 8vo, 
price 31s. 6d. half-bound in morocco. 


LAIR’S CHRONOLOGICAL and HIS- 

~ TORICAL TABLES, from the Creation to the Present Time. 

With Additions and Corrections from the most Authentic Writers. 

Under the revision of Sir HENRY ELLIS, K.H., Principal Libra- 
tian of the British Museum. 


London: Longman, Brown, Green, and Longmans. 


NEW WORKS AND NEW 
EDITIONS. 





1 : 
OME: REGAL AND REPUBLICAN. 
A History for Families. By JANE M. STRICK- 
LAND. Edited by AcNEs Strickianp, Authoress of “ Lives 
of the Queens of England.” In post 8vo, with Vignettes. 
(Immediately. 
Il. 


HE TENT AND THE ALTAR; or, 

Sketches from Patriarchal Life. By Rev. JOHN 
CUMMING, D.D. In feap., handsomely gilt. Uniform with 
“ Apocalyptic Sketches.” (In a few days. 
1m. 


HE PILGRIM FATHERS; or, the 
Founders of New England in the Reign of James I. 

By W. H. BARTLETT, Author of “Forty Days in the 

Desert.” With 28 Illustrations in Steel, and numerous 

Woodcuts. Super-royal 8vo, price 12s, cloth; 21s. morocco 

extra. 

IV, 


HE HOMES of the NEW WORLD. 

Impressions of America. By FREDRIKA BREMER. 
Translated by Mary Howitt. With Illustrations, in 3 vols. 
8vo, cloth. 

“ A voluminous and valuable work, forming the best filled 
picture of the lights and shades, the absurdities and ameni- 
ties of American life.”—Morning Advertiser. 

“Here we have sound clear views on the public and pri- 
vate life in America, mixed with expressions of comprehen- 
sive human kindness and close family affection.” —Standard. 

“Such a delineation of America and Americans as was 
never before written.” —Bell’s Messenger. 


Vv 


HERRY AND VIOLET: A Tale of 
the Great Plague. By the Author of “ Mary Powell.” 
Price 7s, 6d. cloth antique. 
VI. 


ILGRIMAGES TO ENGLISH 
SHRINES. By Mrs.S.C. HALL. With Notes and 
Illustrations by F. W. Farrnott, F.S.A. New and cheaper 
edition, complete in 1 vol. medium 8vo, handsomely bound 
and gilt, price £1 1s. 
VII. 
UTOBIOGRAPHY OF WILLIAM 
JERDAN: with his Literary, Political, and Social 
Reminiscences, and Correspondence, during the last Forty 
Years. Now complete, in 4 vols. post 8vo. With Portraits 
and Vignettes. 
Vill. 


EACE IN BELIEVING. A Memoir 
of Isabella Campbell. New Edition, 18mo, cloth, 2s. 6d. 


Ix. 


ASES OF BELIEF. An Examination 

of Christianity, as a Divine Revelation, by the Light 

of Recognised Facts and Principles. In Four Parts. By 
KEDWARD MIALL, M.P. New Edition. 8vo, 10s. 6d. 


x. 
IN PREPARATION. 


HE CHRONICLES OF MERRIE 
ENGLAND. Rehearsed unto her People. By the 
Aothor of “ Mary Powell.” 


xi. 


ULIAN; or, the Close of an Era. By 
e) L. F. BUNGENER, Author of “ History of the Council 
of Trent,” in 8vo. 
XII, 


VENINGS IN MY TENT; or, Wan- 


derings in the African Sahara. By Rev. N. DAVIS, 
F.R.S.S.A, In 8vo, with Illustrations. 


XIII, 


RESS AS A FINE ART. With 
numerous Illustrations. By Mrs. MERRIEFIELD. 
Reprinted from the ‘ Art Journal,’ with Additions, [Railway 
Reading. ] 
xIV. 
RIGINAL POEMS FOR INFANT 
MINDS, AND RHYMES FOR THE NURSERY. 
By several Young Persons. New and Handsomer Editions, 
Enlarged, with Additions. 
ZV: 
HE PROVOCATIONS of MADAME 
PALISSY. By the Author of “Mary Powell.” New 
Edition. 





ARTHUR HALL, VIRTUE, and Co., 25, Paternoster Row. 





NEW AND INPORTANT WORK ‘ON TURKEY, 
THE SEAT OF WA B&. 


This day is publisheé ‘, 


THE HISTORY OF 1 ‘HE OTTO- 


MAN EMPIRE. By GEORGE FO WLER, Esq., Author 
of “ Lives of the Sovereigns of Ru ssia,” &e. &o. With 
Tilustrative Notes by TreverHaN i Sprczr, Esq., LU.D., 
M.A., of Gray’s-Inn, Barrister-at-Lay :. In 1 vol. post 8vo, 
with Frontispiece and Illustrated Tit le-page, price 10s. 6d. 





Il, 


REVELATIONS OF SCHOOL 


LIFE. By CANTAB. 


iil. 


In 2 vols. post 8vo, ready at all 1 che Libraries, 


THE PHRENOL OGIST’S 


DAUGHTER. 
Iv. 
In 1 vol. post 8vo, now r eady, 


THE NURSE AND ‘THE NUR- 


SERY: being a Digest of Importa nt Information with 
regard to the early Training and ? Management of Chil- 
dren, together with Directions fo r the Treatment of 
Accidents apt to occur in the } Jursery, which every 
Nurse, Nursery Governess, and Mc ther ought to know, 
By A PHYSICIAN, Price 1s, 6d, 


Vv. 
REVOLUTION IN DENTAI. SURGERY. 
Just published, pric 2 2s, 


NEW SYSTEM (Ciustrated) of 


FIXING ARTIFICIAL TEETH. By A. FITZ- 
PATRICK, Surgeon Dentist, M ember of the Academy of 
Paris, 28, Lower Grosvenor Str eet. 


OPINIoNS OF THE PRrEss, 


“Mr. Fitzpatrick first tested thie merits of his invention in 
India, where he enjoyed an ext/2nsive practice, and the sue- 
cess which attended it induced him to recommend it for 
general adoption. His conclu sions appear to be based upon 
experience, and a knowledge @f the anatomy of the mouth.” 
—Morning Post. 


“The author understands his business, if we may form an 
opinion from the manner in which he has treated his sub- 
ject.” —Bell’s Messenger. 

“ After the most rigorous trial of such a system in India, 
the author of this value.ble treatise on the preservation of the 
teeth, and their replacing when lost, has succeeded in intro- 
ducing an entirely new and completely effective process into 
the science of dental surgery, by which that most important 
and most critical operation, the fixing of artificial teeth, may 
be performed satisfactorily. An invention which has stood 
the test of an Indian climate, deserves at the hands of the 
profession the most earnest attention, while it will be certain 
to receive from the public examination and patronage.”— 
Morning Advertiser. 

“Dr. Fitzpatrick has acquired a very high reputation by 
the great improvements he has effected in the construction 
and adaptation of artificial teeth.”—United Service Gazette, 

“We are convinced that Dr. Fitzpatrick’s superior system 
will acquire for him a large practive.”—Court Journal. 

“Mr. Fitzpatrick must convince the most sceptical of the 
value of his discovery.” —Courier. 

“The most important and valuable discovery that has ever 
yet been made in the dentist’s art and profession.” Morning 
Chronicle (India.) 


IMPORTANT TO AUTHORS. 
NEW PUBLISHING ARRANGEMENTS. 


OPE AND CO., Publishers, 16, Great 
Marlborough Street, London, CHarGE no Commission 
FOR PUBLISHING WorKS PRINTED BY THEM, until the Author 
has been refunded his original outlay. They also Print in the 
first style, greatly under the usual charges: while their pub- 
lishing arrangements enable them to promote the interest of 
all Works entrusted to their charge. Estimates, and every 
particular, furnished gratuitously in course of post. 





Hope anpD Co., 16, Great Marlborough Street. 
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13, GrEat MariporoucH STREET. 


HURST AND BLACKETT, 


Suceessars to Henry Colburn, 
HAVE JUST PUBLISHED THE 


FOLLOWI(NG NEW WORKS. 


A SKETCH ER’S TOUR ROUND 


the WORLD. By ROBERT ELWES, Esq. Royal 8vo. with 
21 Coloured Ilhust: ations, from Original Drawings by the 
Author. 2ls. elegai itly bound, gilt edges. 

“The garment in wh ich this book comes forth seems to point 
out the drawing room t: ible as its place of destination. The nature 
of its contents—cheerfu' ', lively letter-press—will assure it a ready 
welcome there. Yetit is not, therefore, ineligible for the library 
shelf—even for that she If which is devoted to ‘ Voyages round the 
World.’ Pleasanter res ding, we repeat, need not be offered than 
our sketcher brings,.”"—. {theneum. 

“Combining in itself the best qualities of a library volume with 
that of a gift-book.”—E xaminer. 


x 
THE SON(3 OF ROLAND, as 
Chanted before tht : Battle of Hastings, by the MINSTREL 
TAILLEFER. Tra nslated by the Author of “ Emilia Wynd- 
ham.” Small 4to,1 iandsomely bound, gilt edges, 5s. 
“The Song of Rola nd’ is well worth general perusal, It is 
spirited and descriptive, and gives an important and, no doubt, 
faithful picture of the ¢ hivalric manners and feelings of the age.” 
—Herald. 


FOREST 1.IFE IN CEYLON. 


By W. KNIGHTON , M.A., formerly Secretary to the Ceylon 
Branch Royal Asiat ic Society. 2 vols., 21s. 


MEMOIRS OF JOHN ABERNE- 


THY, F.R.S.; with a View of his Writings, Lectures, and 
Character. By GE\0RGE MACILWAIN, F.R.C.S. Second 
Edition, revised, 2°vols. with Portrait, 21s. 


A LADY’S VISIT to the GOLD 


DIGGINGS of AUST RALIA in 1852-3. By Mrs. CHARLES 
CLACY. 10s. 6d, 


REVELATIO.NS OF SIBERIA. 


By a BANISHED LAD Y. Third and Cheaper Edition. 2 vols. 
lés. 


ns 


THE NEW NOVELS. 
FLORENCE TRE BEAUTIFUL. 


By A. BAILLIE COCHRANE’. Esq. 2 vols. 


The Hon. HENRY COKE’S New 


Novel, HIGH AND LOW; or, Life’s Chances and Changes. 
3 vols. 

“In these highly entertaining volume’ the author exhibits every 
conceivable variety of social life. The whole work forms an ad- 
mirable panorama of humanity, as it exhibits itself in this yast 
metropolis."—John Bull. 


ALICE WENTWORTH. 3 vols. 


“ * Alice Wentworth’ is a story that will undoubtedly take with 
the public, and cause a sensation.”’-— Messenger. 

“A novel of exciting interest, fraught with passion, and abound- 
ing in romantic adventure.” —Morwing Post. 

“* A boldly-conceive4, life-like, and original story. The whole is 
written with great skill and spirit.—Standard, 


THE ROSES. By the Author of 


the “ History of a Flirt,” &c. 3 vois. 
“We are glad again to meet the author of the ‘ History of a 
Flirt.’ The interest of ‘The Roses* is thoroughly weil sustained 
to the last.” — Atheneum. 


AILIEFORD: A Family History. 


By the Auther of “John Drayton.” 3 vols. 
“* Ailieford’ is the biography of the clever writer of ‘John 
Drayton.’ It is a deeply interesting tale.”"—Britannia. 
“ A novel abounding in fascination. ’— Observer. 





13, GrEAT MariBorovuGcn Street, 


ESSRS. HURST AND: BLACKETT 
are preparing for publication NEW WORKS OF 
FICTION by the following DISTINGUISHED WRITERS: 


MISS MITFORD. 

MRS. GORE. 

MRS. TROLLOPE. 

MISS PARDOE. 

THE AUTHOR OF “EMILIA 
WYNDHAM.” 

THE AUTHOR OF “ MARGARET 

MAITLAND.” 








NEW WORKS 


1, 
THE EDINBURGH REVIEW, 


No. CCI., JANUARY, 1854. 8vo, price 6s. 


CONTENTS: 
I. LORD JOHN RUSSELL’S MEMORIALS OF Mr. FOX, 
AND THE ROCKINGHAM PAPERS. 
II. THE BLIND: THEIR WORKS AND WAYS 
III. PUBLIC WORKS IN THE PRESIDENCY OF MADRAS. 
IV. ECCLESIASTICAL ECONOMY. 
VY. EDUCATION FUR THE RICH AND POOR. 
VI. THACKERAY’S WORKS. 
VII, THE MACHINERY OF PARLIAMENTARY LEGISLA- 


TION. . 
VIII, THE OTTOMAN EMPIRE. 


2. 
The Second Volume of LORD HOL- 
LAND’S MEMOIRS OF THE WHIG PARTY. Post 8vo, 9s. 6d. 
(On Wednesday next. 


3. 

LETTERS OF RACHEL LADY 
RUSSELL. New Edition; Portraits, Vignettes, Fac-simile. 2 
vols. post Svo, lis. 

4, 
The Fifth and Sixth Volumes _ of 


ones MEMOIRS, &c. With Portraits and Vignettes. Post 
8vo, 21s. 


5. 
Library Edition of Sir JAMES MACK. 


INTOSH’S HISTORY of ENGLAND, revised by his Son. 2 vols. 
8yo, 21s. 


6. 
Mr. MACAULAY’S CRITICAL AND 


HISTORICAL ESSAYS. Library Edition, in 3 vols. 8vo, 363. 


45 
Mrs. JAMESON’S LEGENDS of the 
MONASTIC ORDERS. With Etchings and Woodcuts. Square 
crown Syo, 28s. 


8. 
HAYDON'’S AUTOBIOGRAPHY, 
edited from his Journals, &c., by TOM TAYLOR, M.A. Second 
Edition, 3 vols. post 8vo, 31s. 6d. 


9. 
SHARON TURNER'S HISTORY of 
ENGLAND DURING THE MIDDLE AGES. Fifth Edition, 


10. 
BURTON’S HISTORY of SCOTLAND, 
from the Kevyclution to the Year 1748. 2 vols. 8vo, 26s. 
ll. 
MAUNDER’S BIOGRAPHICAL 


TREASURY. A New Edition, brought down to the close of 1853. 
Feap. 8vo. (Nearly ready. 
12. 

MEMOIR of CHARLES MORDAUNT, 
EARL of PETERBOROUGH and MONMOUTH. By the Author 
of ‘‘ Hochelaga.”’ 2 vols. post 8vo, 18s. 

13. 


BOWDLER’S FAMILY SHAK. 
SPEARE. New Edition, in 6 vols. feap. 8vo, price 5s. each. 
. 14. 
ZOHRAB; or, a Midsummer Day’s 


Dream: and other Poems. By W THOMAS THORNTON, author 
of A Plea for Peasant Proprietors,’ &c. Feap. 8vo, 4s. $d. 


15. 
THOMAS MOORE'S POETICAL 


WORKS. Complete in One Volume, with Portrait and Vignette 
8vo, price 2ls.; morocco, 42s. 


16. 
BAKER’S RIFLE AND 


With coloured Plates and Woodcuts. 


MR. S. W. 
HOUND IN CEYLON. 
8yo, lds. 


17. 
The Hon. F. ST. JOHN’S RAMBLES 


in SEARCH of SPORT in GERMANY, FRANCE, ITALY, and 
RUSSIA. Coloured Plates. Post 8vo, 9s. 6d. 


18. 
BRANDE’S DICTIONARY OF SCI- 
ee and ART. New Edition. Woodcuts. 


19. 
PHILLIPS’S GUIDE TO GEOLOGY. 


Fourth Edition, corrected: with 4 Plates. Fcap. 8yo, 5s. 


20, 
THE NEMESIS OF POWER. By 
JAMES AUGUSTUS BST. JOHN, Author of “Isis,” &c. Feap. 
8vo. (Nearly ready. 





London: Longman, Brown, GREEN, & LoNGMANS. 





ALBEMARLE SPREET, January, 1354, 


MR. MURRAY’S 
FORTHCOMING WORKS. 





1, 
MURRAY’S BRITISH CLASSICS. 


Being a Series of newly edited and beautifully printed demy 
octavo Library Editions of Standard English Authors, from 
the most correct Text. (To be continued in Monthly Vols.) 
8vo, 7s, 6d. [This day 


9 
WORKS OF GOLDSMITH, printed 
from the last Editions revised by the Author. Edited by 
PETER CUNNINGHAM, F:S.A. Vignettes. (To be com- 
pleted in 4 Vols.) Vol. I, 8vo, 7s. 6d. (Forming the First 
Volume of Murray’s British Classics), [ Ready. 


3. 
GIBBON’S ROMAN EMPIRE: With 


Notes by Dean Mruman and M. Guizor. New Edition. 
Most carefully compared and Edited. By Dr. Wm. SMITH. 
Maps. (To be completed in 8 vols.) Vol. L, 8vo, 7s. 6d, 
(Forming the Second Volume of Murray’s British Classics). 
[On March Ist, 
4, 


THE TREASURES of ART in GREAT 
BRITAIN. Being an account of the chief Collections of 
Paintings, Sculptures, Miniatures, &c., in England. By Dr. 
WAAGEN, Director of the Royal Gallery of Pictures at 
Berlin, 3 vols, 8vo. 

5. 


HIMALAYAN JOURNALS; or, The 
Notes of an Oriental Naturalist in Bengal, the Sikhim and 
Nepal Himalayas, the Khasia Mountains, &e. By Dr. 
JOSEPH DALTON HOOKER. With Map, Coloured 
Plates, and Woodcuts, 2 vols, 8vo, [Next week, 


6. 


SILURIA; or, a View of the Silurian 
and other Primeval Rocks, and their Imbedded Remains, 
By Sir RODERICK MURCHISON. With Coloured Map, 
numerous Plates and Woodcuts, 8vo. [Next week, 


7. 


HISTORY OF LATIN CHRISTI- 
ANITY, and that of the POPES. By Rey. H. H, MILMAN' 
D.D., Dean of St. Paul’s,* 3 vols. Svo, 


8, 
SUNLIGHT THROUGH THE MIST; 


or, Practical Lessons drawn from the Lives of Good Men. 
A Sunday Book for Children, Woodcuts. 16mo, 3s. 6d. 
[ Ready. 

9. 


KUGLER’S HANDBOOK of PAINT- 
ING. (The German, Dutch, French, and Spanish Schools.) 
Edited by Sir EDMUND HEAD. With Illustrations. 2 vols. 
post 8vo, 24s, [Neat week. 

10. 


FARINI’S HISTORY OF THE RO- 
MAN STATE. Translated from the Italian, by a Lady, 
under the direction of the Right Hon, W. E. GLADSTONE, 
M.P. Vol. IV. (completing the Work.) 8vo, [Neat week. 


11. 
HISTORY OF YUCATAN, from its 


Discovery to the Close of the Seventeenth Century. By C. ST. 
JOHN FANCOURT, recently H.M. Superintendent of the 
British Settlements in the Bay of Honduras, With Map. 
8vo, 12s, (Uniform with “Prescott’s Mexico,”) [ Ready. 


12. 


THE CONSTITUTION OF THE 
UNITED STATES COMPARED WITH OUR OWN. By 
H, S. TREMENHEERE, Post 8vo, 


[Jan. 14 
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REVIEWS. 


A Sketcher’s Tour round the World. By 
Robert Elwes, Esq. With Illustrations 
from Original Drawings by the Author. 
Hurst and Blackett. 

A ‘Tour round the World’ suggests very 

different ideas from what it did in the days 

of the early circumnavigators. The voyager 
no longer touches upon coasts unknown to 
eographers, nor sees people of whom ethno- 
ogists are ignorant. Little is left of the 
romance belonging to the narratives of old 
maritime adventure and discovery, or even 
of voyages so recent as those of Anson and 
Cook. But although our war cruisers and 
merchant-ships are now frequently perform- 
ing a voyage once regarded ‘as perilous and 
unusual, there is still enough in a tour round 
the world to afford, to an observant and intel- 
ligent traveller, materials for public informa- 
tion and entertainment, as well as for personal 
instruction and pleasure. The book of Mr. 

Elwes proves this. Although he has the ad- 

vantage of artistic genius and skill, and, as 

‘a sketcher,’ specially invites attention to the 

pictorial records of his tour, it is more from 

the descriptive and narrative power of the 
author that we have formed high estimate of 
the work. Mr. Elwes left England in the 
spring of 1848, landing first at Madeira, of 

the scenery and climate of which he gives a 

glowing description. Teneriffe and the Peak 

come next, and then Rio Janeiro and the 

Brazils. With the natural features of these 

countries every reader of travels is familiar, 

nor is novelty to be looked for in our author’s 
descriptions of them. The same remark 
applies to many of the scenes visited, though 

Mr. Elwes penetrated to some spots little 

known to Europeans. But we have been 

most interested with the notices which are 
given of the customs and manners of the 
people of various countries, so far as these 
could be observed by a passing traveller. 

Thus at Rio Janeiro the slave population 

attracts his attention, and he gives his candid 

and impartial opinion as to the actual working 
of a system which, as an Englishman, he 
almost instinctively abhors :— 

‘The Brazilians appear in general to be kind 
masters to their slaves, and it is their own interest 
to feed them well and take care of them, as they 
then do more work, just as the owner of a horse 
keeps him well for his own interest; but with a 
slave he must also be kept cheerful and happy. 
They sometimes flog them, but I cannot see how 
that is to be avoided; and though it appears cruel 
to the spectator, who only sees one side of the 
question, yet if he inquired into it, he would gene- 
rally find that the slave richly deserved punishment. 
Many of the slaves are excessively idle, and are 
led away from their work by the least thing. They 
get drunk with their master’s money, steal, and 
commit all sorts of crimes, and how is the owner 
to punish them? If he puts them in prison he 
loses their labour, and has to pay for their main- 
tenance, and this is a mode of treatment the black 
does not dislike. The master cannot fine him or 
stop his wages, as he has neither money nor pay. 
He cannot turn him off as one does in England, 
because the slave is his property and not hired. 
The only thing is to let him out to some man who 
has a quarry or plantation, where he will be kept 
at hard work, and then, if idle, he will be flogged; 
80 it comes to the same thing in the end. This is 
one of the evils of slavery, and no one here would 
have slaves if they could get free labour. What 
trouble should we have in England if we were 





obliged to buy and own our servants? How should 
we keep them in order? Many would flog them I 
am sure, otherwise we should be continually having 
to sell them, and buy others at a loss. With us a 
good steady servant lives for years with his master, 
and so does a good slave in Brazil, and then becomes 
much like a servant, and does not wish to have his 
liberty. A labourer in England often works nearly 
his whole life for one master, and often on the 
same farm, and he does not wish to change. The 
only difference is that he gets his pay, (little more 
than sufficient to keep him,) instead of being kept; 
but when he is old and past his work, he has not 
the advantage of a slave, for then he must starve 
or go into the workhouse, whereas a slave must be 
kept. A sailor on board a man-of-war is a slave 
for the time: he sells his liberty for three years, 
although he is always singing of freedom. He is 
liable to be flogged, and even shot if he runs away; 
but he is always happy, for he gets his meals at 
regular times, without having the trouble io think 
about it, and generally has not much to do. A 
private in the army is nearly the same thing. I 
abhor slavery, but if one view all the circumstances 
with an unprejudiced eye, and then look at the 
condition of our own people, the freest in the world, 
it will be found that there is not so much to blame 
in one system and to praise in the other.” 

The chapters relating to the islands of the 
Pacific are among the most interesting iu the 
volume, and contain recent notices of the 
actual condition of lands which were less than 
two generations ago in primitive barbarism. 
Mr. Elwes visited the scene of Captain 
Cook’s death in Hawaii, or as it used to be 
called, Owyhee :— 

“‘On the 15th, after breakfast, it was proposed 
to ride to Kearakekua Bay, to see the place where 
Captain Cook was killed, but only two horses could 
be procured, so they were assigned to Mr. Hopkins 
and me. We started at about half-past ten, but 
though the distance was only fifteen miles, did not 
arrive at the bay till two o’clock. The country 
seemed wholly composed of different lava streams, 
some covered with a scanty vegetation, others as 
fresh-looking, black, and sharp as if they had but 
just been ejected from the mountain. In some 
parts not a blade of grass, or anything green, was 
to be seen; nothing but rough crags of black lava. 
The sea was dark blue, and appeared very deep, 
the waves dashing against the black cliffs in lines 
of white foam. It was curious to see the shape 
which the lava had taken in running. It was in 
large flat cakes, with circular rolls upon it, as if a 
coil of ropes had been pushed out in that shape, 
clearly indicating the direction of the current. An 
American aptly described it, ‘For all the world 
like molasses stirred up with a stick.” These cakes 
arise from the hot lava bursting out in a fresh 
stream from under the rough ‘clinkers,’ which are 
formed by the cooling of the surface of the stream. 
The scum, when cooled, is carried on floating, as it 
were, on the fluid lava, which at intervals break out 
afresh. 

“The road led near the sea-shore, passing by 
several small bays, and the tall cocoa-nuts grew 
down on the white sandy shore. A village in one 
of these little bays was the native place of the 
King. At last we arrived in sight of our destina- 
tion. 

‘¢Kearakekua Bay runs in about a mile in depth, 
and at the end has a steep cliff of lava, composed 
of several streams, lapping one over the other, 
which seem to have been checked by the deep water, 
or some other cause. On each side the lava runs 
out in long points, and forms the bay. The shores 
are well wooded with cocoa-nuts. There were a 
good many grass-houses in the village, and Hopkins 
having a note to the owner of one of the largest, 
from his chief, we went there to rest. He was told 
to treat us with hospitality, but he was not at home. 
They offered to kill a pig for us, but that would 


have taken too long a time, so having some biscuit, | 
we lunched off that, adding some fresh coco2 nut | 
milk, which, mixed with a little rum, made an | 


agreeable beverage. 


‘We sat down on the thick mats at the upper 
end of the hut, and the remaining space was soon 
filled with natives; the women sitting on one side, 
the men on the other. Hopkins apprised them of 
the King’s arrival, and of the accident to the man 
at Kailua, &. We then went to the place where 
Cook was killed, and the whole affair was explained 
to us by a native, who gave very nearly the same 
account as we read in ‘ Cook’s Voyages.’ On the 
stump of a cocoa-nut-tree, which stands opposite 
the spot where he fell, a brass plate commemorating 
the mournful event, has been placed by some Eng- 
lish officers. The top of the tree was cut off as a 
memorial, and is now in Greenwich Hospital. 
Cook was killed in 1778. Several men on the 
islands pretended to recollect him; but we did not 
believe them, thinking that they said so to make 
themselves of so.ne importance. They pretended 
also to show us the marks of the bullets still on the 
trunks of the cocoa-nut trees; but we had our 
doubts of the truth of this also. Cook mistook the 
lava on this coast for black coral, and mentions it 
as such in his ‘ Voyages.’” 


At Van Diemen’s Land Mr. Elwes saw a 
good deal of convict life, and his remarks 
deserve attention in connexion with the ques- 
tion of transportation. Although the feeling is 
now very strong against convict labour, the 
old settlers say they never could have got 
on without it. The roads, wharves, quays, 
and other public works, attest the benefit that 
the colonists have derived from the unplea- 
sant necessity of having such neighbours. 
Their management required tact as well as 
force, of which the present governor of Nor- 
folk Island seems to have afforded good ex- 
amples :— 


‘* As might be expected, the police magistrate of 
Hobart Town holds rather a laborious and trouble- 
some situation. The best ever known here, P. . 
a gentleman connected with some of the first fami- 
lies in England, who understood the convicts well, 
was always very severe, but very just; and the 
fellows, when they were punished, however severely, 
were never pitied by their comrades, who said to 
them when they grumbled about it, ‘If Mr. P—— 
gave it you, depend on it you deserved it.’ P. 
lived on the other side of the Derwent, and every 
afternoon used to go over in a boat. One evening 
the convicts surrounded and mobbed him on the 
wharf, and tried to hustle him into the water; but 
being a fine strong fellow, he pulled off his coat, 
and fought and thrashed several of them, after 
which he was never again molested. 

“The convicts in the town, who are as impudent 
a set of rascals as ever existed, a short time ago 
contrived a new way of annoying passers-by. IZfa 
gentleman was walking along the street, one of 
these blackguards, after he had passed, would 
suddenly call out ‘Hi!’ when he would perhaps 
stop and turn round to see who called, and the 
fellow would point at him, and say, to the great 
amusement of his companions, ‘Ah! that slewed 
you,’ or ‘I thought I'd slew you,’ which became 
at last such an intolerable nuisance, that P de- 
termined to stop it; and one day, observing a con- 
vict at this game, he had him up next morning, 
and without telling him the reason, gave him two 
months’ hard labour on the roads. The man 
grumbled, and wanted to know for what offence he 
was so severely punished: but P , without 
answering, ordered him to be taken out of court; 
and just as he was making his egress, called out, 
‘Hi!’ The man turned round immediately, when 
P— said, ‘Ah! that slewed you. Now do you 
know what you're punished for?’ Of course the 
culprit was satisfied, and departed amidst shouts of 
laughter. P- is now Governor of Norfolk 
Island.” 


Of the social life of the Chinese, and the 




















internal condition of that strange empire 
whose political fortunes are now attracting the 
notice of western nations, we have gathered 
| more from the brief notices of Mr. Elwes 
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than from many works written expressly on 
China and its people. A few detached pas- 
sages will show the nature of his observations 
as a traveller, and the style of his narrative 
as an author. He is exploring Canton as far 
as is permitted to a jae or foreign 
‘devil,’ which Chinese scholars, by the way, 
tell us is not a term of reproach, but means 
merely spirit, as ‘ barbarians’ mean foreigners 
or strangers :— 


“We went to the American house of Russell and 
Sturges, to whom I had a letter of introduction. 
They kindly invited me to stay with them whilst I 
remained in Canton, a hospitality very general 
here, and which is an immense convenience to 
travellers, as, though Canton boasts an hotel, it is 
avery bad one. After breakfast, at which I was 
introduced to the principal members of the house, 
I started off for my first walk in Canton, accom- 
panied by a Swede, who held a subordinate situa- 
tion in the house, and who, being well acquainted 
with the town, often acts as cicerone to strangers. 

“The hongs, or merchants’ houses at Canton, 
are all together, and are something like a succes- 
sion of colleges, or a small piece of London, sur- 
rounded by a wall. Two or three gates, kept by 
porters, open into the city. The hongsare inhabited 
by English, Americans, French (but one French 
house, I think), and Parsees, of whom there are a 
good many, and they carry on a considerable trade 
here. They have gardens in front running down to 
the river, and these gardens are the only places 
where the merchants can take exercise, unless they 
are fond of rowing, and like to go on the river. 
Many of the clerks do this, and some who pull 
well, have beautiful boats—six and eight-oared 
cutters, gigs and wager wherries. 

‘There is a neat church in the Hong Gardens, 
where the English chaplain officiates every Sunday. 
A wall formerly divided the American from the 
English gardens, but it is now pulled down, and the 
whole thrown into one, makes a pleasant  pro- 
menade. Walking there one day, I met an Ame- 
rican whom I had known at Buenos Ayres. He 
had gone from there to the United States, then 
crossed the Atlantic to England, and came out to 
China by the overland route; and now, having en- 
circled the world between us, we had again met 
half-way round. 

‘*The new part of the hongs (erected after a por- 
tion had been destroyed by fire) is very well built 
and paved, and part of it stands on the former site 
of Hog Lane, famous for drunken sailors, grog- 
shops, and fights. 

“Leaving the hongs, we first visited Old and 
New China Street, inhabited by shopkeepers who 
deal principally with the merchants, and all speak 
fluently the strange sort of English before men- 
tioned. We went into the chief shops of China 
ware, which were full of jars, basins, bottles, plates, 
all modern, and ‘quite No. 1.’ It must not be 
supposed that the Canton shops are like the splendid 
establishments in Regent Street or Bond Street. 
Compared with these, they are very small affairs; 
and as ladies do not go shopping in China, the large 
counters, elegant rooms, and numerous shopmen 
are not required. There were some good silver- 
smiths’ shops, where card-cases, studs, &c., were 
made in filagree work, excessively pretty and very 
cheap; and further on, some very attractive curio- 
sity shops, with ivory, sandal-wood, and bamboo 
carvings, fans, chess-men, and other things. I de- 
termined to buy nothing the first day, but the shop- 
men were quite willing and pleased to.show me 
everything, and wisely seemed to consider that part 
of their business was to try and please their pos- 
sible customers. In one silk shop, the shopman, 
after showing me two or three patterns of red and 
white pocket-handkerchiefs, was proceeding to undo 
more parcels, when, to save him the trouble, I said 
that I knew what was inside, but he turned to me, 
and smiling, said, ‘No can see, how can sabe?” I 
replied that I did not want to buy; but he said 
still, ‘Can look’ee see.’ I did so, and on a sub- 


sequent day bought several pieces of him 


‘*Passing into some genuine Chinese streets, I 





came to the conclusion that, altogether, Canton 
presented the most extraordinary sight I ever be- 
held. The streets are very narrow, and hung about 
in all directions with signs and advertisements. 
Every shop has a large upright board on each side 
of the door, usually painted white, and on it in red 
or black letters is inscribed a list of all the articles 
sold, Other signs are hung out over the street, and 
some are fixed to poles reaching from one side of the 
street to the other. Many bore puffing adver- 
tisements, such as, ‘This old and Established 
Shop, &c.,’ ‘The Refulgent Sign. Original maker 
of the finest quality of caps, &c.,’ ‘Canton Security 
Banking Establishment,’ and ‘No two prices at 
this shop,’ was 2 very common notification. The 
Chinese writing looks very well in this way, and 
being generally red letters upon white, black upon 
red or yellow, and blue upon white, the array of 
signs had a most gaudy and extraordinary effect. 
In addition to this, the shops are all open in front, 
and a large ornamented paper lantern is hung over 
the door. The best street, the Regent Street of 
Canton, was called Curiosity or Physic Street, from 
the number of curiosity and druggists’ shops in it. 


% * * * * 


‘‘We walked into several Joss-houses. I did so 
rather hesitatingly at first, thinking that such a pre- 
judiced people as the Chinese would not like to see 
a ‘foreign devil’ enter their places of worship; but 
they cared nothing about the profanation, and in- 
deed seemed to have but little reverence for their 
temple. Any one might enter, touch, and examine 


| what they choose, and even light a cigar at the joss- 


sticks, which were burning in different parts. In 
the interior, the joss-houses are often used as lodg- 
ing-places for travellers; and a gentleman told me 
that he had sometimes had his coffee boiled on the 
altar, the priests not caring about it, or being per- 
fectly ready to allow anything for payment. There 
was little to see, and we walked out again, without 
any notice being taken of us. 

“In the middle of the day we entered a tea-shop, 
a sort of café, and called for tea. The Swede, 
though he had resided many years in Canton, had 
never been in one before; but I wanted to see the 
interiors of the houses, in the hope of obtaining a 
good subject for a sketch. We made the waiter 
understand that we wanted a cup of tea, and he 
brought it, according to custom, in the cup, with 
the saucer put on the top. It was pretty good, but 
nothing particular. Attached to every merchant’s 
house is a tea-taster, an office of especial trust, re- 
quiring great discrimination. Messrs. Russell and 
Sturges employed an Englishman in this capacity, 
and I often went into his rooms about noon, when 
he was tasting, and then he gave me a good cup. 
The apartments were surrounded with shelves, gar- 
nished with small canisters of tea, and he every day 
tasted some, and entered their qualities in a book. 
For the English market it was made in a tea-pot, 
allowing it to stand for five minutes, by a glass; 
but for the Chinese it was prepared in their way in 
acup. The best tea is very difficult to obtain, and 
is generally anly given as ‘ cumshaws,’ or presents, 
in small quantities. Though black tea, it looks and 
tastes very like green.” 


At Shanghai there were better opportunities 
of seeing the native population, foreigners 
being treated with less jealous exclusiveness 
than at Canton :— 


‘* Shanghai is about four miles in circumference, 
and is surrounded by a low wall and ditch, the 
wall having a mound inside, which forms a walk 
all round. Foreigners are on a much better footing 
here than at Canton, and can go all over the city 
without the least molestation, or even walk or ride 
fifteen or twenty miles into the country. In fact, 
they are restricted to no actual limit, and, with a 
little caution and regard to the prejudices of the 
natives, Europeans might penetrate much farther 
than is generally supposed. This has been proved 
by Mr. Fortune, who conformed to the national 
dress and customs, and though probably he was 
never really taken for a Chinaman, he was offered 
but little molestation. It is easy enough to put 





on a false tail and a Chinese dress, but we see how 
readily a foreigner is detected in England, though 
dressed in our clothes, and we must remember what 
a difference there is in our physiognomy from those 
of the ‘black-haired race.’ 

“*A large space of ground has been conceded to 
the merchants at Shanghai, where some handsome 
comfortable houses have been erected, with pleasant 
gardens attached; and the American missionaries 
have built a church in the town, an ugly red struc- 
ture, with a square tower. The ships anchor in 
the river, just opposite the merchants’ houses. 
All this gives Shanghai an immense advantage for 
trade over Canton, where the ships are obliged to 
load at Whampoa, twelve miles off; and as it is quite 
as near the chief tea districts and is the principal 
silk mart, it may soon be expected to throw Canton 
in the shade, particularly as the amiable disposition 
of the inhabitants and the superiority of the cli- 
mate make it far preferable for Europeans. It is 
one of the five ports at which, by treaty, we are 
allowed to trade; the others being Canton, Foo- 
chowfoo, Amoy, and Ningpo, but at the three latter 
there is hardly any English trade. The natives 
are very different from those in the southern pro- 
vinces, and have not half the quickness or half the 
rascality of those of Canton. They appear more 
stupid, as well as more harmless and better be- 
haved, but are equally industrious. * * * 

‘‘The streets of Shanghai are but little wider 
than those of Canton, the best of which, except 
Old and New China Streets, are not so wide as 
the Burlington Arcade, and many of them are so 
narrow that the projecting houses nearly touch. 
they average about the width of the pavement in 
London, the good streets being as wide as that in 
the best London sirects, and the narrow ones not 
wider than the little trotto’r in the bad ones. In 
Shanghai, houses are not so gaudily ornamented 
with red and white signboards as in Canton, but 
some were emblazoned with gilt letters, and had 
large pieces of blue cloth stretched across from 
house to house, shading the street, and giving it 
almost the appearance of an oriental bazaar. Many 
of the streets emit a most sickening stench, refuse 
lying in tubs in the midway, till it is carried off by 
scavengers, bearing a bamboo with a tub on each 
end. ‘Three or four of these gentry, walking at a 
quick jog-trot through the city, form a procession 
only equalled by the ‘Tigres’ of Rio Janeiro. 

* * * * * 

“The part of the city most amusing to strangers 
is what is called the Tea-gardens—a sort of public 
garden, with tea-shops, eating-houses, artificial 
lakes, walks ornamented with rock work, and 
islands connected by bridges with each other and 
the shore. The Chinese are, perhaps, the only 
people who attempt the picturesque in artificial 
ways, by imitating the beauties of nature, though 
they generally set about it in‘rather an odd way. 

‘‘ Hore the whole scene put me exactly in mind 
of the pictures on China plates, which are much 
more faithful representations of scenes in the Ce- 
lestial Empire than we usually imagine. We 
hardly know what to make of representations of 
bamboo and orange trees overshadowing pools of 
water, studded with water-lilies, houses with 
peaked roofs and open galleries, and odd-shaped 
men and women walking about, but the common 
life in China realizes all this. Even the strange- 
shaped cranes are copied from nature. In these 
tea-gardens the bridges, or rather causeways, were 
built on posts, and zig-zagged across the pools in 
the most ridiculous way. The Chinese sat in the 
tea-houses and smoked and sipped their favourite 
beverage, while others strolled about with cages 
in their hands, taking their singing-birds out for 
an airing. They are very fond of their birds; and 
adorn the cages with little China bottles and basins, 
such as are used in England as ornaments for 
chimney-pieces.” 

After witnessing various feats of jugglers, 
who excel those of all other countries, Mr. 
Elwes visited some painters’ shops :— 

“The Chinese produce most ludicrous carica- 
tures, and the English afford them fine subjects. 
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One of the most popular represents a naval officer 
walking on shore with his wife, followed by a 
marine, witi musket and bayonet, and sometimes 
2 cock under his arm, while a steamer is seen in 
the distance. During the war, they had most ex- 
traordinaty ideas concerning our soldiers, supposing 
that they were strapped and buttoned so tight, that 
if they fell down, they would not be able to get up 
again, and so would be easily killed. The carica- 
tures were high-priced, and very badly drawn; but 
I saw in some shops, as ornaments, not for sale, 
some drawings by a very superior hand, the work 
of amanat Ningpo. ‘the figures were well drawn, 
with good action and expression, and exhibited 
great freedom of outline.” 

We must not conclude without special 
notice of the beauty of the illustrations of the 
work, the sketches and drawings on stone 
being done by the author. There are about 
twenty tinted lithograph engravings. With 
his pen and pencil together, Mr. Elwes has 
produced one of the most beautiful as well as 
instructive and entertaining books of travel 
that have lately appeared. 





stitution. By E. 8. Creasy, M.A., Pro- 

fessor of History in University College, 

London. Bentley. 

Maena CrHarra, the Petition of Right, and 
the Bill of Rights—these three Lord Chatham 
called “the Bible of the English Constitu- 
tion.” All other parliamentary enactments 
are but secondary and supplementary to these 
fundamental records of constitutional prin- 
ciples. Professor Creasy says, “it is pain- 
fully strange to observe how few even of well- 
educated Englishmen possess, or have so 
much as ever read, these three great sta- 
tutes :’”— 

‘* Magna Carta, in particular, is on everybody's 
lips but in nobody's hands; and though perpetually 
talked of, is generally talked of in utter ignorance 
of its contents, beyond a vague impression that it 
prohibits arbitrary taxation and arbitrary imprison- 
ment, and that it is in favour of Trial by Jury. 
The original charter of King John is not even 
printed in the common editions of the statutes. 
With respect to the two other great laws which 
Lord Chatham ranks with Magna Carta, namely, 
the Petition of Right, and the Bill of Rights, it 
may safely be asserted that hundreds have never 
read a line of them, who would be justly indignant 
if we were to doubt their familiarity with the Attic 
legislation of Cleisthenes, or with the Roman re- 
form bills of Terentillus and Licinius Stolo.” 

Professor Creasy in this volume gives the 
texts of Magna Charta, (which he has the pe- 
dantry always to spell Carta,) the Petition of 
Right, and the Bill of Rights, with explana- 
tions of the legal and archeological terms, 
and historical introductions and comments. 
Subjects of the greatest importance are dis- 
cussed in the attractive style of mingled 
literature, history, and political philosophy, by 
which all Professor Creasy’s writings are 
characterized. To Guizot, Palerave, Kemble, 
Latham, Worsaae. Bowyer, ‘Warren, Mac- 
culloch, Forsyth, Pashley, and Hallam, he 
acknowledges his obligations; and their re- 
searches are turned judiciously to account in 
the elucidation of the subject. It would be 
difficult to give, by detached extracts, a fair 
view of the historical and didactic portions of 
the work; but we select a few passages, con- 
taining the author's opinionsonsomeimportant 
matters that have of late years occupied much 
of the attention of statesmen. The first re- 
lates to the trial by jury, as to which, after 
the legal and historical details, Professor 
Creasy makes these remarks:— 


“Tt is but a few years since an English writer, 
by proffering an eulogy on trial by jury, would 
have laid himself open to a remark, like that of the 
Spartan’s to the rhetorician, who volunteered a 
panegyric on Hercules: ‘Why, who ever thought 
of finding fault with Hercules?’ But now the 
fashion has sprung up of sneering at the decisions 
of jurors; and we continually hear of schemes to 
transfer the duty of pronouncing on disputed facts 
from the jury-box to the bench. Juries are, of 
course, liable to error; and, when they err, their 
blunders are made in public, and draw at least a 
fuil share of notice; but, on the other hand, we 
should remember the invariable honesty, and the 
almost invariable patience, with which juries ad- 
dress themselves to their duty. No spectacle is 
more markworthy than that which our common 
law courts continually offer, of the unflagging at- 
ention and resolute determination to act fairly and 
do their best, which is shown by jurors, though 
wearied by the length of trials, which are frequently 
rendered more and more wearisome by needless 
cross-examinations and unduly prolix oratory. 
The juries of our agricultural districts, with a good 
share of smock frocks in the jury-box (the constant 
object of the small whispered wit of pert profes- 
sionals), deserve to be studied as proofs, ef how 
much worth is veiled in low estate in England, 
which trial by jury calls into action. The thought- 
ful observer of their enduring zeal in the unpaid 
discharge of a burdensome function, must reverence 
from the very depth of his heart the twelve plain, 
good, and lawful men before him, ‘the sturdy, 
honest, unlettered jurors, who derive no dignity 
but from the performance of their duties.’ Such 
generous fulness and fairness in hearing and 
hinking before deciding are not found in any 
other tribunal. Another inestimable advantage 
peculiar to jury trial is, that it is not known be- 
forehand who will be the jurors in any particular 
case, so that there is no time given for the work 
of corruption. It is hardly known, even at the 
trial, who the individual jurors are; and, when 
the trial is over, the members of the jury are dis- 
persed and lost sight of amid the mass of the com- 
munity. Hence they are, while acting, exempt 
from ail bias of fear and from all selfish motive to 
favour. And not only are they peculiarly free 
from all evil influences upon their integrity, but 
they are free from the suspicion of being so influ- 
enced. The people have full confidence in their 
honesty. The same amount of confidence (whether 
deserved or not) would not be accorded to perma- 
nent paid officials; and there is truth in the seem- 
ing paradox of Bentham, that it is even more im- 
portant that the administration of justice should be 
believed to be pure than that it should actually be 
so. Nor are the errors of judgment which juries 
fall into by any means so numerous as the im- 
pugners of the system assert. The jury generally 
know what they are about much better than their 
critics do. ‘Twelve men conversant with life, and 
practised in those feelings which mark the common 
and necessary intercourse between man and man,’ 
are far more likely to discriminate correctly between 
lying and truth-telling tongues, between bad and 
good memories, and to come to a sound, common- 
sense conclusion about disputed facts, than any 
single intellect is, especially if that single intellect 
has been ‘narrowed, though sharpened,’ by the 
practice of the profession of the law.” 


The author’s opinions are strengthened by 
extracts from M. De Tocqueville, Dr. Arnold, 
and other impartial and philosophical writers, 
who show the many national advantages of 
trial by jury, apart from the ends of justice 
in each particular case. Our other extract 
from Professor Creasy’s book relates to the 
‘Freedom of the Press,’ a branch of consti- 
tutional principle comparatively of modern 
growth :— 

“The freedom of the press in this country cannot 
be said to have commenced before the reign of 
William III. It was then that the last licensing 





Act expired. And even after the withdrawal of 








that restriction, and when men were able to print 
and publish their thoughts without obtaining the 
‘imprimatur’ of a Government official, the law of 
libel pressed heavily on writers, and still more on 
newspaper proprietors. The growing importance 
of the press as an organ both for expressing and 
for exciting public opinion was felt and used by all 
parties; but men in power, who were most ex- 
posed to the wounds of newspaper warfare, often 
sought eagerly to crush their assailants by putting 
in force the criminal law against libels. The 


judges felt naturally little predilection for a press 


that generally seemed presumptuous to men in 
authority, and which often was most licentious and 
calumnious. They established the doctrine, that to 
possess the people with an ill opinion of the Go- 
vernment was a libel; and they further established, 
that in a criminal proceeding for libel the truth of 
the matters stated was no defence. Jurors were 
naturally, under such circumstances, unwilling to 
convict; and a controversy grew up as to the pro- 
vince of a jury in a trial for libel. The courts 
sought to establish the rule that the province of 
the jury was simply to determine whether the de- 
fendant published the libel, and whether the libel 
had the meaning assigned to it in the indictment. 
But it was contended by many that the jury were 
also at liberty to consider whether that meaning 
was criminal or innocent, and whether the thing 
which was said to be a libel was a libel or not. 
This controversy was determined in favour of the 
more extended power of the jury by Mr. Fox’s 
Act, in the 32nd year of George III. A great 
protection was thereby given to writers and pub- 
lishers against arbitrary and harsh prosecutions ; 
and the benefit of it to the public has been amply 
proved by the increased respectability and high 
intellectual merit of the English press. But still 
the monstrous restriction remained by which a 
man who was indicted for a libel was forbidden to 
show that what he had published was true, even 
though no unfair malice had made him publish a 
cruel truth, as sometimes might be the case. The 
maxim of ‘the greater the truth the greater the 
libel’ continued long to be the stigma of the Eng- 
lish law. This has been finally removed in the 
present reign by an Act which was framed and 
introduced by Lord Campbell, now chief justice of 
England. By that statute (6 & 7 Vic. c. 96), on 
the trial of any indictment or information for a 
defamatory libel, the accused party, having notified 
by his plea the defence that he is about to set up, 
may defend himself by showing the truth of the 
matters charged, and also that it was for the public 
benefit that the said matters charged should be 
published. If he can satisfy a jury of these points, 
he is to be acquitted; ifnot, he is justly punishable. 
It would be impossible to provide better for the 
objects which are stated in the commencement 
of the Act:—‘For more effectually securing the 
liberty of the press, and for better preventing 
abuses in exercising the said liberty.’ Lord Camp- 
bell’s Act, though last in date, deserves to be 
classed as not least in merit among the constitu- 
tional treasures of the statute- book.” 


The probable introduction of a new mea- 
sure of parliamentary reform during the ap- 
roaching session gives interest to the fol- 
owing remarks on our representative system: 


‘The total number of the human beings living 
in England and Wales at the time of the last 
census (March 31, 1851) was seventeen millions 
nine hundred and twenty-seven thousand six hun- 
dred and nine. The total number of parliamentary 
electors who polled at the last general election (in 
1852) was three hundred and forty-one thousand 
eight hundred andthirty. The disparityseems to be 
enormous; but there are some other calculations 
to be attended to, which will diminish the sur- 
prise which it excites. In the first place, we must, 
according to the usual statistical rule, divide by 
four, in order to obtain the number of males of full 
age in the entire population. This would give, in 
round numbers, about four millions and 2 half 
Englishmen and Welshmen of full age. On the 


other hand, though only the small number that 
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has been mentioned, actually polled, we must 
ascertain how many were entitled to vote at the 
last election, and we shall find that the number of 
registered electors then was nine hundred and 
eighteen thousand six hundred and eighty-three. 
As many of these had votes in more than one capa- 
city or for more than one place, and consequently 
were counted over more than once in the aggregate 
of the registers, we must make some deduction 
from this number. Altogether we may perhaps 
safely estimate that rather more than one man in 
every five in England and Wales has a right to 
vote in the election of the representatives of the 
Commons Estate in the Lower House of Par- 
liament. 

** But the mere element of numbers (though of 
primary importance) can never be the sole one to 
be taken into account when the distribution of the 
electoral franchise is considered. Intelligence and 
property must have their weight. The extension 
of education and the extension of the suffrage are 
topics inseparably united for consideration in a 
statesman’s mind; and with respect to the claims 
of property there may be great difference of 
opinion as to the authority that should be given to 
it; but few deny that it should have some degree 
of influence in the electoral system. 

‘* With respect to education there are no com- 
plete statistics at present available to show the 
extent to which it is diffused or deficient among 
the various classes that make up the great bulk of 
the population. But there can be no doubt as to 
there being a fearful amount of ignorance and con- 
sequent debasement among very large numbers of 
our population. Much information on this sub- 
ject is collected in Mr. Pashley’s valuable work on 
Pauperism. That careful and accurate inquirer 
and sound and fair thinker, describes the three 
millions of our population who (according to his 
calculations) require and actually receive parish 
relief in the course of every year, as ‘ignorant, 
degraded, and miserable ;’ and he truly states that 
they ‘indicate the existence of a still larger class to 
which they belong, which is but little, if at all, less 
ignorant, degraded, and miserable than themselves.’ 
Some of the instances which he cites of the depth 
of the ignorance that prevails among them, show it 
to be, as he terms it, ‘appalling.’ 

‘*The melancholy extent of pauperism that still 
exists in the country is also a subject to be deeply 
considered by all who in any degree recognise 
property as part of the basis of a sound electoral 
system. The number has been already cited from 
Mr. Pashley of the recipients of parish relief at 
some time or another during the year. The figures 
are fearfully emphatic—3,000,000! The humber 
constantly chargeable and entirely supported out 
of the poor rates is reckoned to be not less than a 
million. 

“JT abstain here from entering into a discussion 
as to the practical inferences to be drawn from 
these facts. But they are facts which must modify 
the strong conclusions to which the mind might be 
hurried by a bare comparison of the number of 
voters with the number of the population. Nor, 
on the other hand, will I do more than advert to 





the fact that very many of the most intelligent | 


members of the middle class are at present without 
votes. There is also the important fact of the 
change that has taken place in the lower classes of 
our town population as to their desire for and their 
capacity for political power. It is to be remem- 
bered that the aggregate town population is now 
one-half of the entire population of England; for- 
merly the proportion was much smaller. 

‘* But the artizans and mechanics of the present 
day are not only different in number, but are 
wholly different in spirit from their apathetic pre- 
decessors. The packing of the population in large 
manufacturing towns, the progress of education 
(lamentably imperfect as it has been, especially for 
the best objects of education), the springing up of 
a cheap press and a cheap literature, the ferment 
caused in men’s minds by the American War of 
Independence and by the French Revolutions, the 
growing habit of combining and acting in organized 
bodies,—these, and other causes, have worked the 


great alteration. There may be much vice, much 
violence, much ignorance among these masses; 
but no one who has watched them will deny that 
they contain hundreds and thousands of honest 
hard-working men, who read, study, and discuss 
the political events of the day with growing inte- 
rest and intelligence, who support materially, 
though indirectly, the weight of taxation, and 
whose manual toil heaps up our national wealth. 

‘* There yet remains a point of view in which the 
present state of the franchise is to be regarded, in 
order to judge it correctly; that is, not merely to 
see in how many hands the franchise is, but to 
examine also within whose reach it is. And we 
shall find that though the borough franchise is not 
to be obtained unless a man takes a 10/. house and 
resides in it, the county franchise of 40s. freehold 
is easily attainable by any man who possesses or 
can save a very moderate sum. Since the Reform 
Bill, Societies have been formed for the purchase 
of estates and multiplication of small freeholds in 
the counties, for the express purpose of giving 
votes. An attempt was made to stop this system, 
and to treat such acquisitions of freeholds as void, 
under certain statutes of the reigns of William and 
Anne. But the Court of Common Pleas, before 
which the decisions of the revising barrister were 
brought by appeal, confirmed the votes; and esta- 
blished the important principle that the sale of 
land, when the property is really intended to pass 
to the purchaser, is legal, notwithstanding it is 
made with the view of multiplying votes, and that 
the votes so created are good.” 


Any formal commendation of Professor 
Creasy’s book is unnecessary. It isan admir- 
able summary of knowledge which every 
well-educated Englishman ought to possess. 
The volume would be a valuable acquisition 
to a library, if it were only for its containing 
the text of the three great statutes, which it 


is the author’s design to explain and illus- 
trate. 








The Divine Comedy ; or, The Inferno, Purga- 
tory, and Paradise. Rendered into English 
by Frederick Pollock, Esq. With fifty 
Illustrations drawn by George Scharf, jun. 
Chapman and Hall. 

Tre number of translations of the great Flo- 

rentine’s poem, which have appeared among 

us of late years, speaks well for the earnest 
study of the best kind of literature, which is 
carried on silently by a large body of scholars, 
who have escaped the infection of promiscuous 
and hasty reading, without aim or end, which 
is a characteristic of the time. If so many 
embrace the arduous task of translating into 
verse, how many must be daily schooling 
themselves in the study of Dante’s close and 
pregnant style, and strengthening their judg- 
ment by observation of the subtle pathos, the 
picturesqueness and the grandeur, which are 
concentrated in his great epic? Excellent as 
Cary’s translation is in many respects, Eng- 
lish readers are now beginning to recognise 
the fact, that it is anything but an adequate 
rendering of the poem, either in manner or 
in substance, and hence no doubt the nume- 
rous efforts made to replace it by something 
more akin to the original. Whether any ver- 
sion in rhyme, at all equivalent to the Italian, 
is possible, may be fairly doubted. At least, 
all attempts hitherto have been attended with 
only moderate success. Of Wright’s, Day- 
man’s, and Cayley’s, the first is perhaps on 
the whole the best, and if, as we have under- 
stood, Mr. Wright has been engaged in revis- 
ing his version, in the interval since its publi- 
cation twenty years ago, we may one day 
receive as the fruit of his labours as readable 
a poem as we have any right to expect. In 





the meantime we accept with pleasure a trans- 


lation in blank verse elaborated with the skill 
and in the conscientious spirit of that now 


| before us. In a very modest preface, Mr. 
Pollock says, “It has been my endeavour, in 
the present version of Dante’s great poem, to 
be strictly literal in the rendering of the ori- 
ginal Italian into the English of our own 
times, so far as I found it possible, regard 
being had to the idioms of the two languages, 
and to the preservation of a metrical form. 
To a certain extent. also, I have tried to 
represent to the reader the actual arrange- 
ment, as well as the true English equivalent 
of the arrangement, and I have made it a 
condition to retain the order and identity of 
the lines, except where this could not be done 
without violating more essential require- 
ments.” So far as we have been able to ex- 
amine his work, Mr. Pollock has succeeded in 
his aim to a remarkable degree. His lines 
are occasionally deficient in rhythm and 
smoothness; and the strictness with which he 
has followed the rule of rendering line for line, 
and even word for word, in the order of the 
Ttalian, makes him at times prosaic; but on 
the whole the work will be read with pleasure 
for its versification, and will convey a good 
idea of the close and picturesque style of the 
original. As an assistance to the student of 
Dante, it will be peculiarly valuable. He is 
sure not to be misled by it, for Mr. Pollock 
has scrupulously refrained from adding to 
Dante, if he has not always succeeded in sha- 
dowing out all his meaning and his melody. 
We select, as a specimen, the meeting with 
Francesca of Rimini, at the close of the fourth 
book of the ‘Inferno;’ premising, however, 
that it is by no means a favourable example 
of Mr. Pollock’s powers, although serving to 
illustrate the principle on which he has worked. 
We mark in italics some lines which collapse 
sadly from want of metrical fulness :— 


“The country lies, which gave to me my birth, 
On the sea border, where the Po descends, 
With cll his tributaries to find rest ; 

Love, which soon occupies a tender heart, 
Laid hold on this one by the beauteous form 
Torn from me so, that 1 resent it still. 

Love, who permits no loved one not to love, 
Laid hold on me, because I so pleased him, 
That as thou see’sé still he leaves me not. 
Love led us both on to the one same death, 
And Caina waits for him who spilt our life. 

Such were the words that reached us from these two, 
And as I heard this from these tortured souls, 
I bowed my face, and held it downward long, 
Until the Poet spoke, ‘ What are thy thoughts ?’ 
And as I answered, I began: ‘ Alas! 

How many tender thoughts, how much desire 
Have brought them to this miserable pass !’ 
Then I returned to them, and spoke again, 
Beginning, ‘Oh, Francesca, thy great woes 
Have made me in all grief and pity weep; 
But tell me in the season of sweet sighs, 

At what, and in what way love granted you, 
To understand your wishes dubious ?’ 

Then she to me, ‘There is no greater grief, 
Than the remembering of a happy time 

In misery; and this thy teacher knows: 

But if to learn the root original 

Of this our love, thou hast so great desire, 

I will be like to one who sobs and speaks. 
For our pleasure we were one day reading 

Of Lancelot, and how love held him fast. 

We were alone, and free from all distrust, 
And many times our eyes were made to meet 
By that perusal, and our cheeks turned pale; 
But it was one place only vanquished &$ ; 
For as we read of the desiréd smile, 

And how by such a lover it was kissed ; 

He who may never part from me again, 
Trembling all over, kissed me on the mouth: 
A Galahad the book was, and its writer ; 
And for that day we read in it no more.’ 
While the one spirit thus delivered her, 

The other cried in such wise, that for pity 

I sank within, as if about to die; 

And even as a dead corpse falls, I fell.” 


The book is enriched by useful notes, and 
also by numerous illustrations, of which the 
best are reduced copies of Flaxman’s admir- 
able outlines. We must protest, however, 
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against the villanous outline on page 321, 
professing to be a copy of Giotti’s exquisite 
portrait of the youthful Dante in the Bargello 
of Florence. Such a libel should never have 
been admitted into a book so carefully and 
elegantly got up in all other respects. 





Thoughts and Sketches in Verse. By Caroline 
Dent. Arthur Hall, Virtue, and Co. 
Poems. By Anna Blackwell. John Chap- 


man. 


Unber the unassuming title of ‘ Thoughts and 
Sketches in Verse,’ we have a very pleasing 
volume of poetry by Caroline Dent. Apart 
from its literary merit the book is pervaded 
by a high moral and religious tone, which 
will command the sympathy of every right- 
minded reader. The poems display not only 
grace and tenderness, but fine gleams of 
fancy. The pieces are very unequal in merit, 
some of them not rising above mediocrity, but 
others are full of poetical spirit. The first 
is on ‘the Death of Siward,’ the old 
Northumbrian chieftain, the same mentioned 
in Macbeth, who, “when he found his end 
near, called for his armour, and, seated on a 
raised couch on the dais of his hall, awaited 
his last enemy with the same fearless demea- 
nour with which he had met every other.” 
After describing the announcement of his 
approaching end, the author represents the 
chief thus sternly rising above the fear of 
death:— ‘ _ 


“Ti meet the foe as warrior ought, 
With bearing firm and proud; 
And nought but the mail shall my limbs enfold 
*Till ye wrap them in the shroud, 
“Then reach my lance from its resting-place, 
My helmet from the wall, 
And seat me on my loftiest couch 
High in my father’s hall. 
“Tn the clash of swords my joy hath been, 
In the battle’s bloodiest strife 
I have caught from the lightning of stirring deeds 
The glow of my stormy life. 
“ And ne’er to mortal summoning 
Have I yielded tower or town— 
Shall I yield at once to the shadowy king, 
To his viewless lance bow down? 
“No! Death may come in his fiercest form, 
I quail not to the end, — 
Ifthe strong pine break beneath the storm, 
No eye shall see it bend!” 


The scene of the armed warrior awaiting 
his fate, surrounded by his anxious and won- 
dering attendants, is described with much 
spirit :— 

be They placed him high in his trophied hall 
With his burnish’d armour on, 
And the warrior-fire in his deepen’d eye 
With dauntless lustre shone. - 
“Te seemed to hear the measured step 
Ofa banner’d host draw near, 
And the sound of the trumpet’s gathering call 
Peal’d loud on his list’ning ear. 


« And then to the daring of single fight 
lis rigid nerves were strung, 
And with steady aim that spear was couch’d 
Which on many a shield had rung, 
* * * oo * 
” And on through the ardent hours of day 
NW as that dauntless posture held, 
Till the vassals deem’d the fearful foe 
By their Chieftain’s bearing quell’d. 
“And the minstrel look’d on his silent harp, 
And he felt that a strain of power 
Might yet ring forth from its magic chords, 
For that peerless triumph-hour, 
“Proudly he look’d,—but his kindling eye 
_ Soon turn’d from the harp away, : 
For the form of a spectre-hand was seen 
On the voiceless chords to play. 
“He knew the sign! that the race he loved 
Must yield to the spirit-foe,— 
That the flame of old Siward’s valiant soul 
But gleam’d with expiring glow! 
“That harp must be waked on the funeral day 
To the dirge’s solemn wail; 
Then the minstrel’s hand shall be cold for aye, 


“The sun went down, and fervently 
He pour’d his setting rays 
Through the trophied hall, till the warrior’s mien 
Was bathed in its gorgeous blaze; 
“ But it faded soon from the skies away, 
And the evening shades fell drear; 
And the hand o’er the harp more slowly moved, 
And Death drew yet more near. 
“But yielded not that old man’s form, 
Nor quail’d his fiery glance; 
And the only sign of his ebbing life 
Was the lowering of the lance. 
“The hand still keeps its weaken’d grasp, 
Though earthward droops the spear; 
Lower, yet lower—the spirit hath pass’d— 


one 


is Dears hath triumph’d here!” 


The poem then goes on to compare with 
the firmness of the iron-nerved old warrior 
the higher strength which Christian faith has 
often given even to the gentlest spirit and 
feeblest frame:— 


And seem’d it brave, old Chief of fame, 
Ev’n thus to face that foe; 
With constant bearing thus to wait, 
And scorn his fatal blow? 


A truer valour oft hath met, 
Unarmed and lone, his pow’r, 
And weaker frames have borne unmoved 
The weight of the trial-hour. 


For woman in her gentleness,— 
Creature of fragile form, 
A reed bent by the passing breeze, 
A flower that fears the storm,— 
“Vath waited Death’s severest stroke 
Unshrinking, undismay’d; 
Though his chill breath froze upon her cheek, 
And his voice harsh greeting made; 
© Though his fearful coming was heralded 
By the mockery of the throng; 
Though beam’d no glance of strength’ning love 
That eager crowd among; 


“Though the softest couch where her limbs might rest 
Was the martyr’s burning bed; 
Though the only light that gleam’d around 
by the blasting flame was shed. 
** A higher, holier fortitude 
Fill’d her enduring heart, 
Than steel’d thy soul, O veteran Chief! 
To brave Death’s coming dart. 
“Tt was the Past that gave thee strength 
To meet the final strife; 
Thou wouldst not that a coward death 
Should shame thy glorious life: 


* But in her the spell of the Future wrought 
A courage yet more high; 
For the deathless shores, and the tearless homes, 
And the heavenly founts were nigh: 


On the borders of that blessed land 
Already the spirit hung, 
And a calm as from its changeless life 
O’er the heart’s quick throbs was flung. 
And the fiercest pang might not prevail 
Against the absorbing might 
Of the faith which seized, with a victor’s grasp, 
Its heritage of light. 
“ And the Pierced Hand beckon’d through the gloom, 
And the cheering sign was known, 
That He who had borne the cross for man, 
Prepared the eternal throne. 


“ He had conquer’d the foe, and made his power 
A thing no more to dread, 
For the darksome mystery of pain 
To a home of glory led. 


* And nearer the regions of life became, 
With each convulsive breath;— 
Well might the unconquer’d spirit sing, 
* Where is thy victory, Death!’ ” 
Of the miscellancous minor pieces we give 
one entitled ‘ Onward’:— 
“Pass quickly by the blooming Rose, 
And, passing by, inhale 
The kindly fragrance which it throws 
Upon the breathing gale; 
“But do not stoop to pluck the flow’r, 
For thorns are hiding there, 
Thy bleeding hand may rue the hour 
It pluck’d the blossom fair. 


“Look on the green and shadowy dell 
Where trees embowering meet, 
Deem if thou wilt that Peace may dwell 
Within the calm retreat; 


“ But turn not from thy rugged way, 
Let the shade but charm thine eye; 
For ’mid the verdure serpents stray 
—Who wanders there may die. 
“And dost thou murmur that the thorn 
Beneath the rose-bud hides? 
That where soft dreams of peace are born 


“The fragrance of the rose was lent 
Thine heavenward patlr to cheer; 
The thorn, to make thee more intent 
On the thornless amaranth there; 
“The greenness of the shade, to give 
A type of heaven’s repose; 
The sting, to bid thee rise and live 
Where bliss no venom knows, 
“Then bless the hand that ’mid earth’s joys 
Earth’s bitter griefs doth pour, 
And press where pain no more alloys 
And sorrow dwells no more.” 
The ‘ Poems’ of Anna Blackwell are more 
yaried in their subjects, and in vigour and 
artistic skill superior; but they are marred 
by frequent straining after effect; and by a 
cold rationalism which takes the place of 
genial Christian feeling. When descriptions 
of natural scenery or common life are kept to, 
the strains are earnest and beautiful; but the 
attempts at higher flights are not successful. 
Of the ‘ philosophy’ of the book we first give 
a specimen, the author believing in the spon- 
taneous progression of nature towards per- 
fection: and the future blessedness of man, 
not by Christian atonement and spiritual re- 
generation, but by the development of prin- 
ciples working as laws in matter and mind. 
After stating her creed as to the Divine 
Being, the course of nature is thus de- 
seribed:— 
“ Matter born not less than Spirit, 
Of His sole Vitality, 
Both alike from Him inherit 
Worth and immortality. 
“ While instinctive Aspiration 
Tells of Spirit’s deathless Course, 
Science shows Continuation, 
Endless, of Material Force; 
“While the Spirit, still existing, 
Lives beyond its earthly range, 
Matter still endures, subsisting 
Through all accidents of Change; 
“ While the Spirit-world, unfolding, 
Opens to Infinity, 
Matter, passing our beholding, 
Widens to Immensity; 
“ While, surmounting all Derangement, 
Tow’rd its Type the Spirit tends, 
Matter still through new Arrangement 
Takes the shape of nobler Ends; 
“Spirit, grosser forms material 
Quitting through Eternity, 
Maiter ever more etherial 
Clothes with Actuality; 
© Evil, Sorrow, Effort showing 
(Through Transition) to its goal, 
While the dual life is growing 
Tow’rd the pre-determined Whole. 
“ Form and Substance! who shall sever 
Kinship that no parting knows? 
One in God, and one for ever 
In the Life that from Him flows,— 
“Tn indissoluble union 
Destined ever to progress; 
Nearing still, in close communion, 
Purity and Blessedness; 
Both our love and reverence claiming 
In their several degree, 
Unto soul and sense proclaiming 
Ever-present Deity— 
© Both, with glory of His giving, 
Witnessing His fulness, shine: 
Nature is not dead, but living; 
And all Life alike Divine.” 

There are many other pieces in a similar 
strain, but the foregoing stanzas express the 
religious and philosophical sentiments of the 
school of which Anna Blackwell is a poetical 
expounder. We turn with greater satisfac- 
tion to the poems on natural subjects, which 
are marked by warm feeling and lively fancy. 
The lines to ‘the Month of May’ express 
thoughts which must have occurred to many 
in our uncertain and ungenial climate, in spite 
of the traditional poetry of that vernal season. 
At the same time, let it be remembered that 
the May of the old English poets represented 
the latter part of the month and nearly half 
of June, the alteration in the Calendar bring- 








And the minstrel’s voice shall fail, 


The serpent’s sting abides? 


ing the beginning of the months a fortnight 
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earlier than in the days of our sweetest poetry 
and most popular traditions of the seasons. 
The poem first describes how May has been 
the theme of poets, and the joy of lovers, and 
the hope of invalids,—but often vainly—: 


* Alas! alas, for poet’s theme! 
Alas! alas, for lover’s dream! 
Alas! for all the joys that seem 
To crown thee, May. 
“Each year I’ve watch’d thee ia thy place; 
Each year I’ve mark’d thy sure disgrace; 
I call thee ‘humbug!’ to thy face, 
Month of May. 
“Thy boasted flowers are all a trope; 
Thou only hast within thy scope 
A few poor buds that dare not ope, 
Month of May. 
“Thy breath is cold; thine eyes are blear; 
Thy touch is raw, and damp, and drear; 
Thou art the chilliest of the year, 
Month of May. 
“Bantling of Winter and of Spring, 
Disown’d of both thy drooping wing, 
Thou art a sullen, fretful thing, 
Month of May. 
“How full of glooms thou art, and shades, 
Ask all the youths and all the maids 
Who've been to meet thee in the glades, 
Month of May; 
“When didst thou ever show a trace 
Of all thy poet-vaunted grace, 
Or greet them with a smiling face. 
+ Month of May? 
* Dost thou not meet them with a frown, 
And rudeness worthier of a clown; 
Pouring thy peevish tears adown, 
Month of May, 
“Flouting each child that with thee goes, 
And sprinkling rain-drops on his nose, 
And spoiling all his Sunday clothes, 
Month of May? 
“Whoso thy blighted hopes remembers 
Would rather trust him to December's 
Honest frost and glowing embers, 
Month of May. 
“T could not praise thee if I would; 
There is no reason why I should; 
For thou art neither fair nor good, 
Month of May. 
“But fill the boast of ancient time, 
Redeem the promise of thy prime, 
And thow’lt have praise, both prose and rhyme, 
Month of May. 
“Unfold the flowers with genial rays, 
Bring shining skies and sunny days, 
So will we crown thee with our lays, 
Month of May; 
“ And all the youths and maidens gay, 
And children in their merry play, 
Again shall hail thy dawning day, 
Month of May!” 
The ideas of this poem arenot new, though 
pleasingly expressed. Cowper, in his ode, 
‘The Judgment of the Poets,’ has happily 
described the nymph who,— 
“Though her smile was sweet, 
Frowned oftener than she smiled;” 
and when the — between May and June 
had been decided by the poets in favour of 
the former, Apollo, when appealed to, re- 
versed the sentence :— 
“Then thus the God, whom fondly they 
Their great inspirer call, 
Was heard one genial summer’s day, 
To reprimand them all: 


**Since thus ye have combined,’ he said, 
‘My favourite nymph to slight, 
Adorning May, that peevish maid, 
With June’s undoubted right, 


“©The minx shall, for your folly’s sake, 
Still prove herself a shrew, 
Shall make your scribbling fingers ache, 
And pinch your noses blue.’” 

Some of Anna Blackwell’s shorter pieces, 
odes and songs, are marked by great liveli- 
ness of thought and happiness of diction. 
And though we may disapprove of the prin- 
ciples expressed in the philosophical and 


moral poems, the earnest feelings and high 
aspirations of the author cannot fail to be 
ired. 














Records of a Run through Continental 
Countries. By James Grant, Author of 
‘The Great Metropolis.’ George Rout- 
ledge and Co. 


THE unpretending title of this book, and the 
circumstances of its publication, defend it 
from any searching criticism. In the ‘ Re- 
cords of a Run’ through Belgium, Holland, 
Germany, Switzerland, Savoy, and France, 
during a brief period snatched from pvyo- 
fessional duties, we are not to look for much 
novelty of observation, and still less for de- 
scriptive or statistical details as to the coun- 
tries visited. ‘The narrative is just such as a 
flying tourist might write in light off-hand 
letters to familiar and partial friends at home. 
And such was the original form of the work, 
the author telling us that at the close of each 
day he committed to paper his impressions of 
the scenes and incidents of the journey, and 
forthwith transmitted them to the ‘Morning 
Advertiser,’ where ‘“ the series of papers ex- 
cited great interest, and met with a very gra- 
tifying reception.” The assiduous care and 
editorial thoughtfulness implied in this sacri- 
fice of hours of rest and recreation are highly 
praiseworthy, and the author deserves any 
success that may attend the republication of 
the papers as a separate work. Although 
they relate to scenes almost all of which are 
well known, and which have been often de- 
scribed, there is a freshness and liveliness in 
the narrative, not found in move elaborate 
books of continental travel. The account of 
‘A Night on the Rigi’ is in Mr. Grant’s most 
characteristic style:— 

‘* After the sun had set, there was no alterna- 
tive for us but to remain in doors, and amuse our- 
selves the best way we could. Supper was an- 
nounced for eight o'clock. That was something 
better still than amusement for those who, like us, 
had fared but very indifferently throughout the 
day. About ninety sat down to the evening re- 
past. A inore motley assemblage was perhaps 
never before seen. It included men and women 
of all countries, speaking all languages, and per- 
sons from the highest rank down to those in the 
middle classes of society. There were German 
princes in abundance, and persons who had been 
and were members of every legislature in Europe. 
I did not observe any of our own members of the 
House of Commons that night, but on the previous 
evening the Right Hon. Shaw Lefevre, Speaker of 
the House of Commons, was one of those who 
supped and spent the night there. I met with 
several other members of the British Parliament in 
the course of my peregrinations in Switzerland, 
who either had passed, or meant to pass, a night 
on Mount Rigi. It was quite a scene to see the 
diversity of manners, of character, and of costume, 
at the supper-party on the night in question. It 
was a world in miniature—a gathering from all 
lands, including no inconsiderable number of 
Americans. The unceasing clatter of tongues is 
hardly tolerable when you understand what is 
said, but it is absolutely beyond the power of 
human endurance when you cannot catch the 
meaning of even a single word. The clattering of 
the plates was to my ears music itself, compared 
with this everlasting foreign jabber—this perfect 
Babel of human voices. 

“The repast was good. It was really surpris- 
ing to see the style in which a table d’héte could be 
got up in such a situation. It would have done no 
discredit to the Rue St. Honoré, or the Italian 
Boulevards in Paris. Notwithstanding the intense 
cold of the place, a necessary effect of its great 
altitude, the handsome and spacious room was 
kept in a state of temperature unpleasantly high, 
in consequence of the combined effects of the pre- 
sence of so many persons, and the great number of 
patent Parisian lamps, burning with what seemed 
to me an unusual brilliancy. The night was one 


© 





which, under any circumstances, was not likely to 
be ever forgotten by any one of the 120 persons 
who passed it on the Rigi. But, to make it all 
the more remarkable, and as if to show how ex- 
ceedingly uncertain the weather is in those moun- 
tainous regions, the sky, hitherto so bright, became 
suddenly overcast. Dark clouds gathered with a 
rapidity of which we have no example in England, 
In a few moments, not a star was to be seen. Nor 
was any other object, above, below, or around, 
visible to the eye. Dense darkness on the summit 
of Mount Rigi has in it something inexpressibly 
awful. It reminds one of the inspired expression, 
the force of which was never perceived before to 
the same extent,—of a ‘darkness that might be 
felt.’ The darkness of this notable night was soon 
destined to be made all the more striking by the 
vivid lightning’s flash. Flash! No; that may be 
and is the word in England, and in the lower parts 
of the earth in other countries; but it is not the 
term on the summits of the loftier mountains of 
Switzerland. There, the lightning, when playing 
in the plenitude of its power, resembles the effeci 
which would be produced were some hitherto un- 
seen sun, to leay, in an unexpected moment, from 
his invisible abode into the very midst of the fir- 
mament, and, shining there in the glory of his 
strength for a few brief moments, were to extin- 
guish himself in the twinkling of an eye, by an act 
of self-possessed power, leaving the world to he 
again enveloped in the blackness of darkness. It 
was lightning resembling, in some measure, what I 
have attempted to describe, which, on the evening 
in question, played amid the mountain tops of the 
Alpine regions, in which we were then sojourners 
for the night. As each successive visitation came, 
the entire house was filled with its radiance. The 
lamps, brightly as they burned, looked dimness 
itself compared with the brilliancy of the lightning, 
which, at brief intervals, illumined the place where 
we sat. To add to the effect, the electric glare, 
instead of being of the lurid colour which we'see in 
England, was of a deep blue,—the most brilliant 
blue I ever beheld. I never saw a blue so pure, so 
intense, so beautiful before ; and I never expect to 
witness it again. There is no exaggeration in 
what I say. More than a hundred persons who 
spent the night with us, will attest that, so far 
from exceeding, my description falls far short of 
the reality.” 


At the Griesbach there is a little piece 
of personal history which will amuse the 
reader :— 


‘* At the time we visited the Griesbach water- - 


fall it rained very heavily, and every one of the 
party, consisting, perhaps, of fifty persons, pre- 
ferred, under the circumstances, viewing it from 
the windows of the inn, to being still more 
thoroughly drenched as the consequence of remain- 
ing outside. As no charge is made for the accom- 
modation thus afforded to the stranger, it is pre- 
sumed that he will take some little refreshment, 
and the waiters, who belong to both sexes, tell the 
visitors what good things they have got, whether 
in the way of solids or liquids. I was exceedingly 
surprised at the sort of intuition, in hitting on the 
particular tastes, especially in the matter of liquids, 
which these waiters displayed. For Dutchmen, 
before they had spoken, Hollands or Schiedam 
were forthcoming. Cognac was set before French- 
men long before they had put off their hats, and 
cloaks, and great coats. And what does the 
reader suppose was brought for me?’ Why, Scotch 
whisky ! 

‘* Only imagine my surprise at seeing anything 
which professed to be Scotch whisky amid the 
Alps of Switzerland. I should have as soon ex- 
pected to find the philosopher’s stone, which 
nobody, we all know, ever has found, and which 
nobody, we are no less certain, ever will. But 
great as was my amazement at finding what pro- 
fessed to be the dew of Glenlivat on the top of this 
Alpine mountain, I was more astonished still at the 
incomprehensible process by which the waiter, who 
sought to anticipate my little wants, arrived at the 
conclusion that I was from ‘the land of mountain 
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and flood.’ I had not spoken,—not even in a 
whisper. I had no peculiar article of dress, such 
as a plaid, or even a tartan waistcoat, in imitation 
of that worn by Lord Brougham for some years 
after his last visit to Scotland. How, then, did the 
waitress—for I was honoured with the attendance 
of one of the females who officiated,—how did she 
take it for granted that I was a Scotchman? That 
to me is still a mystery, and I fear it ever will 
remain so. The circumstance is only to be ac- 
counted for, I almost fancy, on the clairvoyant 
theory. At any rate, ever since that incident in 
my history, I have felt myself in considerable 
danger of sharing Miss Martineau’s belief in the 
truth of clairvoyance.” 


The mystery may be solved rather on 
the principles of spirit-rapping than of clair- 
voyance, the medium on this occasion being 
probably the cheerful and intelligent com- 
panion of Mr. Grant’s travels. 

Among those who visited the Griesbach the 
same day was Mr. Labouchere, M.P., Presi- 
dent of the Board of Trade under the Russell 
administration, the judicious and prudent 
turn of whose mind was illustrated by his 
“taking the wise precaution, after the 
thorough drenching of the morning in ques- 
tion, of changing a portion of his clothes and 
his boots on his return to the town of Brienz!” 
Minute gossip like this might well have been 
omitted, but its presence is one of the pecu- 
larities of the author’s writing, and too strict 
a guard over the habit might deprive us of 
many details which only a wakeful and com- 
municative observer would put on record. 
We have not space to give any notice of the 
route taken by the author in his run though 
continental countries, nor to give extracts 
from his journal; but the account of the 
passport annoyances to which he was sub- 
jected in Paris on his way home may interest 
some readers :— 


‘* What others suffer may be inferred from what 
I myself experienced. I lost an entire day in 
looking after those things which were necessary to 
be done to render my passport available. First of 
all, you have to go before eleven o'clock to the 
British Embassy to leave your passport, and then 
you have to call for it any time after two. From 
the British Embassy you have to go to the Prefec- 
ture of Police, where you are detained for, perhaps, 
an hour, or an hour and ahalf. But in my case, 
the loss of time was not the only annoyance. I 
was asked—a thing which I never had been before 
—what was my designation, —was it that of a mer- 
chant? While the question was being put to me 
by one of the officials, he favoured me with a very 
scrutinising glance. I replied, that I was not a 
merchant. I was then again asked, what was my 
profession? I answered that I was a journalist. 
Something was then written on my passport, and I 
was directed to another part of the room, there to 
have something more done to it. On its receiving 
this something, I was told that it was not yet 
finished, but that I must go to the University, 
where it would have to be again examined, and an 
additional signature put to it. The University was 
at least a mile and a half distant, and, by this 
time, it was getting towards four o'clock, at which 
hour I knew that all these public places would be 
shut. I therefore hurried off to the University, 
and was in time to get the necessary signature. 
A little later, and I should have been detained, on 
this account, another day in Paris. 

‘* Now I had been twice before the Prefecture 
of Police in previous years, and had not to submit 
to all this annoyance. Nor were others sent to 
the University to receive the signature to their 
Passports of some functionary there. Why then 
was I so invidiously singled out? I afterwards 
learnt that those at present in the ascendancy in 
France watch with vigilant eye every person of 
Liberal principles, be he foreigner or Frenchman, 
who enters France; and that there is not a step he 





takes in which he is not closely followed by the 
emissaries of the police. And so perfect is the 
police system in Paris, that within half an hour of 
any one’s arrival, if he be what is called a sus- 
pected person, everything respecting him is known 
by the authorities. As the Editor of a Morning 
Journal which has been anything but friendly to 
the existing state of things, it was not to be ex- 
pected that I should escape the attentions of the 
authorities. 

‘*There can be no doubt that that was the 
reason why I was so closely questioned at the 
Prefecture of Police respecting my profession, and 
why I was sent off to the University to have 
something additional done to my passport. These 
excessive attentions were doubtless coinplimentary, 
so far as regarded the English press. It was an 
act of homage to its influence,—a practical recogni- 
tion of its power. It showed how much a free 
press is feared in the regions of despotism, — 
whether that be in polished Paris, or in the semi- 
barbarous latitudes of St. Petersburg. But then 
it was to me, personally, the source of an annoy- 
ance which I cannot describe.” 

Asa book of instructive and entertaining 
reading this record of a continental trip will 
be popular, and travellers may gather useful 
age hints from many parts of the journal. 
Mr. Grant’s style of writing, with all its 
faults, has attractiveness for ordinary readers; 
and his works, of which the number is now 
not small, have a tone of high principle and 
right feeling, the absence of which is never 
conpensated by mere literary merits. 





The Stratford Shakspere. Edited by Charles 
Knight. Volume I. Thomas Hodgson. 
Tue low price and convenient form ‘of this 
edition of Shakspere, with the name of the 
editor, will secure for it a wide circulation. 
We have confidence that the work .will de- 
serve popular success. Few men have de- 
voted more intelligent and diligent labour to 
the study of Shakspere than Mr. Knight. 
With regard to the text of the plays, we only 
hope that unconscious antagonism, induced 
by critical controversy, may not lead to the 
rejection of reasonable emendations, sug- 
gested by Mr. Coilier or other recent com- 
mentators. In the notice of editions of 
Shakspere, Mr. Knight states the ee 
on which he proposes to print the text. We 
have no wish to resume the discussion of Mr. 
Collier’s corrections, but our readers may be 
interested in the following remarks on the 

subject :— 

‘* If the ‘ Corrections’ had been embodied in a 
printed shape,—had they appeared in an edition 
bearing date after the Restoration of Charles II.,— 
we should have been free to have dealt with them, 
as we should deal with the substitutions of the 
later folio editions. For we should have borne in 
mind that not only were there great changes in 
language in the seventh and eighth decades of the 
seventeenth century, but that Shakspere was not 
then regarded, as we now regard him, as the great 
English classic; and that correctors, especially for 
the theatre, had unbounded licence. We might 
have felt that his text had not been approached, as 
we now must approach it, with a sense that the 
phraseology and metre of the great poet of the 
Elizabethan age, being something different from 
the phraseology and metre of the drama as it existed 
when D’Avenant made anew Measure for Measure, 
and Dryden a new Tempest, ought to be scrupulously 
preserved. ‘We should have compared the later 
edition with the earlier, having a confiding belief 
that the nearer we were to Shakspere’s own day, 
the better chance We had of finding a nobler English, 
and a purer versification, than in the days when 
the higher poetry was dying out. 

‘* Are we to pursue a different mode of criticism 





because the new text is written on the margin of 
the folio, 1682? 

‘* But the ‘Corrections’ having been given to 
the world upon the authority of a manuscript, are 
we to reject undeniable ‘ Emendations’ because 
they are not those of a printed text? Certainly not. 
Whatever is a REAL ‘ Emendation’ must find its 
way into future editions of Shakspere. Whatever 
is a capricious alteration, or a misconception of a 
recondite meaning, or a lowering of a figurative 
expression to the popular understanding, or an 
accommodation of a rhythmical freedom to unmu- 
sical ears, —all these mistakes will die out of them- 
selves, in spite of any authority which may awhile 
uphold them. 

“Tt must, however, be borne in mind thata 
real ‘ Emendation’ must not be confounded with a 
substitution, even though the substitution be an 
improvement. An ‘ Emendation’ must rest upon 
a principle. A manifest correction of a typogra- 
phicalerror isan ‘Emendation;’ the substitution of 
a plain word for an obscure word is not necessarily an 
‘Emendation.’ The altered language of Shakspere 
cannot beimplicitly received as the restored language. 
The alteration may be better, or it may be worse, 
but it must be supported by authority of no apocry- 
phal character. We believe that this is the prin- 
ciple which now determines the value of all ‘ Read- 
ings’ of ancient authors; although there was a time 
when it was held good service to remove difficulties 
from Greek and Roman writers by a summary pro- 
cess of substitution. It would be easy to make 
the thirty-seven dramas, which are the glory of 
English literature, more popular and intelligible; 
but this is not to ‘restore’ Shakspere, even if he 
needed restoration, which we take leave to doubt. 

“From whatever point of view we regard this 
question, we are of necessity compelled to examine 
these ‘Emendations,’ not merely upon their merits 
—which is the easy mode to urge them upon popu- 
lar acceptation—but upon their authority. In the 
contrariety of opinion which will unquestionably 
prevail amongst all intelligent readers of Shakspere 
what safety is there but to cleave to the great prin- 
ciples of criticism, which have redeemed the ancient 
authors from the innumerable glosses which were 
once held to improve their meaning or their metre? 
In the determination so to cling, we shall indulge 
in no idle controversies. We shall abide by the 
original texts, which we still do consider the best 
authorities, as far as we have already abided by 
them; except we find something so clearly wrong 
that has received an undeniable correction, that we 
are bound toadmitit. Cpona most careful exami- 
nation of Mr. Collier’s volume of ‘ Notes and Emen- 
dations,’ we deliberately express our belief that these 
instances will be very few indeed, because (and we 
must be forgiven if we call attention again and 
again to the principle upon which we have worked), 
because we hold that a substitution, even if it be 
an apparent improvement of an author who wrote 
two centuries and a half ago, is not necessarily to 
be admitted into his text; and further, that if such 
substitution rests upon the authority of a corrector, 
who lived at a time when the language which that 
author used was changing, and changed—if there 
be no authority to support those corrections beyond 
their merits—those corrections are no more to be 
received as evidence against the text, than if they 
had proceeded from any one of the host of com- 
mentators in the last century, or from J. Payne 
Collier, or from his humble fellow-labourer, Charles 
Knight.” 

The plan of printing the text of each play, 
unbroken by note or reference, is wholly to 
be approved. The editor’s purpose in this 
matter is strenghtened by the dictum of Dr. 
Johnson in his celebrated preface :— 


‘* Notes are often necessary, but they are neces- 
sary evils. Let him that is yet unacquainted with 
the powers of Shakspere, and who desires to feel 
the highest pleasure that the drama can give, read 
every play from the first scene to the last, with 
utter negligence of all his commentators. When 
his fancy is once on the wing, let it not stoop at 
correction or explanation. When his attention 
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is strongly engaged, let it disdain alike to turn 
aside to the name of Theobald or of Pope. Let 
him read on through brightness and obscurity, 
through integrity and corruption; let him preserve 
his comprehension. of the dialogue and his interest 
in the fable. And when the pleasures of novelty 
have ceased, let him attempt exactness, and read 
the commentators.” 

After each play will be given, Ist, the vari- 
ous readings, when of real importance; 2nd, 
a glossary or dictionary of words, phrases, 
scenery, costume, manners and customs, his- 
torical, geographical, and miscellaneous facts; 
3rd, an analytical view of the plot and cha- 
racters. The first volume contains a reprint 
of the editor’s Life of Shakspere, witli addi- 
tions, in which all that is recorded of the life 
of the poet is brought together, with various 
details which antiquarians have rescued 
from official records and documents. The 
notices in the works of his contemporaries 
and of authors of the past generation, form 
far the most valuable facts about Shakspere; 
and these Mr. Knight has collected with care, 
and commented on with zeal and judgment. 








Israel in Egypt; or, the Books of Genesis 
and Exodus illustrated by Existing Monu- 
ments. Seeleys. 

THe wonderful discoveries of Assyrian anti- 
quities have recently thrown into comparative 
shade the monumental remains of Egypt. 
But for illustration of the Sacred Scriptures, 
the cuneiform inscriptions of the region of 
the Euphrates can never surpass in interest 
and value the hieroglyphic revelations of the 
land of the Nile. The author of the present 
volume has collected the principal facts de- 
rived from examinations of the ancient re- 
mains of Egypt, and brings them to bear on 
the narrative in the books of Moses. The 
remarks at the close of the account of the 
first immigration of the Israelites explain the 
purport of the whole work, which, while illus- 
trating the scripture narrative, conveys much 
important information as to the history and 
institutions of Ancient Egypt:— 

“‘Thus have we subjected the whole of the 
inspired narrative of the circumstances which led 
to the location in Egypt of the tribe or sept of 
Jacob, in every single particular, to the most trying 
ordeal, by which it is possible to test the genuine- 
ness of any professed history of the past. We have 
minutely compared its incidental allusions, those 
unimportant accessories, in which all feigned nar- 
ratives invariably betray themselves by blunders and 
anachronisms, with the yet existing monuments of 
the time and country of which it purports to relate 
thehistory. How the Mosaic narrative comes forth 
from the torture-chamber, wherein this crucial 
question has been administered to it,—whether its 
genuineness or imposture have appeared in the 
process, we, without one impulse of fear, without 
one shadow of mistrust, leave to the judgment of 
the reader the most hostile to its authenticity, that 
may cast his eye upon our pages. 

“These contemporary monuments have cor- 
rected the mistakes and misapprehensions of twenty- 
five hundred years. They have restored to signifi- 
cance and perfect harmony with the context, words 
which, in the days of Ptolemy Epiphanes and the 
Septuagint, were mere cabalisms. Their import 
had been long forgotten, and they were only to be 
represented in the new version by the transcription 
of their Hebrew characters into Greek. 

‘* We have repeatedly remarked, in the course of 
our investigation, that not one word in the Bible 
was written in vain: we have now another and 
similar proposition to lay down. Not one event 
of Providence has happened in vain. It has not 





been in vain that the monuments of Ancient, Egypt 
have remained until now deeply hidden beneath 





the sand of the desert. Neither has their present 
disclosure taken place for no higher purpose than 
to supply materials for huge unreadable volumes, 
in which the writers may display their learning, 
their philosophic rejection of the Bible, and their 
implicit faith in Eratosthenes, Censorinus, and 
other ancient Greek authorities. That it is for the 
illustration of the Bible that these materials for the 
history of Ancient Egypt have been kept by a 
miracle in Providence, we have long felt convinced. 
Our purpose in the present work is to demonstrate 
the truth of this our conviction.” 


In the introductory pages the mode of 
reading the hieroglyphics is explained, with 
the successive advances in interpreting the 
inscriptions, by which the researches of the 
learned have been rewarded during the last 
fifty years. The examples given display very 
clearly the principles of hieroglyphic transla- 
tion, as first proved by M. Champollion, and 
admitted by subsequent explorers. Of the 
origin of the several systems of the Hebrew, 
Egyptian, and Assyrian picture writing and 
alphabets, a clear and satisfactory account is 
given. The development and use of the 
hieroglyphic writing are in this introductory 
chapter popularly explained and _pictorially 
illustrated. We have not space to refer to 
any. of the yore subjects, either of monu- 
mental or historical criticism, dwelt on 
throughout the work, but a single paragraph 
from the closing chapter on the story of the 
Exodus of the Israelites will indicate the 
nature of the comments on the scripture nar- 
rative :— 

‘‘Thus fell Sethos IT. It was his terrible des- 
tiny to leave to after-times the strongest exemplifi- 
cation of daring wickedness and mad impiety in 
his life, and of the vengeance of God in his death, 
that ever was enacted on the earth. Never had 
such a judgment befallen any nation, as his reign 
in Egypt. Accordingly the memory of this fearful 
event has never departed from among men. The 
gulf in which he perished is named Bahr-Kolzoum, 
‘the sea of destruction,’ to this day. 

“‘The misfortunes of the Exodus to Egypt were 
perfectly irretrievable. The monuments discourse 
this truth silently yet eloquently. 
mains in all Egypt which was begun by any 
Pharaoh who succeeded Sethos. There is but one 
to which his successors made any large addition. 
The kings of Egypt in these later times were poor 
both in revenue and subjects. Seven or eight of 
them managed with difficulty to excavate tombs 
for themselves in the valley of the kings. These 
are the only monuments of their reigns, and even 
this proved too much for their successors, whose 
mummies were in all probability interred in the 
vaults of their ancestors. So rare, in short, are 
the memorials of nearly all these later kings, that 
with the reign of Sethos II. the monumental his- 
tory of the Pharaohs well nigh ceases. 

“The memory and name of Sethos II. were 
infamous in Egypt. His tomb was desecrated, and 
his sarcophagus publicly and judicially broken. 
The vault seems to have been used as a burying- 
place for slaves. The distinctive title of his name, 
Sethos, has been mutilated on all the monuments of 
Egypt. In Lower Egypt the mutilation has even 
been extended to the same title in the rings of his 
great-grandfather (Sethos I.), such was the deep 
abhorrence in which the name had fallen, after it 
had been borne by this wicked king. His is the 
only one in the whole range of the monumental 
names of the kings of Egypt which has suffered 
this mark of public infamy. The fact of this mu- 
tilation of the name of Sethos has long been well 
known to all the students of our subject. The 
reason of it has not been before pointed out.” 

On a few minor points in the Mosaic nar- 
rative the author acknowledges that obscurity 
still rests, but he has confidence that future 
discoveries will entirely explain them. The 





results of the Prussian Commission of Re- 
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search, as reported by Dr. Lepsius, have 
within the last few years thrown much addi- 
tional light on difficult questions. The author 
of the present work maintains to the fullest 
extent the literal truth of the Hebrew record 
even in the minutest details. The arguments 
and proofs adduced are such as court the 
strictest scrutiny of learning and of science. To 
the biblical student the work is full of interest 
and instruction. Many facts hitherto known 
only to a few learned men, are now first pre- 
sented in a plain and popular narrative. ‘The 
book is illustrated by numerous hieroglyphic 
inscriptions, and drawings of the monumental 
remains referred to in the text. In his 
‘Monumental History of Egypt,’ and other 
works, the same author has formerly made 
acceptable contributions to our knowledge of 
Egyptian history and antiquities; but the 
application of these researches to the elucida- 
tion of the Mosaic narrative well deserved 
the separate labour of which this volume is 
the valuable result. 





An Englishman’s Travels in America: his 
Observations of Life and Manners in the 
Free and Slave States. By J. Benwell. 
Binns and Goodwin. 

We have many books of travel in the United 

States by writers of every class, by men of 

science and men of letters, by politicians and 

pleasure seekers, not forgetting female authors, 
from Mrs. Trollope to Miss Bremer. Little 
new can now be told to the people of England 
about their Transatlantic kindred and their 
country; but the subject seems never to lose 
its interest, and American travels continue to 
be in popular demand. The peculiarity of 
the little volume now before us is, that it 
seems to be written by a plain practical man, 
not a professed book-maker, nor giving his 
attention to any particular object in his tour, 
but “having a long-contracted habit of dot- 
ting down transpiring events, for the future 
amusement, combined, perhaps, with in- 
struction, of himself and friends.” He resided 
in America about four years, and a selection 
of the chief notes of his observations and ex- 
periences during that period forms the present 
volume. The notices have every appearance 
of being the recorded impressions of what the 
author saw and felt at the time, and they con- 
vey fresh and striking pictures of American 
life and manners. The general estimate of 
the national character is not very high, but 
the author seems to have seen the darker 
sides of it, and perhaps has some personal 
reasons for knowing the acutencss of the 

Yankee mercantile spirit as it is thus de- 

scribed by him :— 

“‘ My abode in the city of Buffalo extended over 
the greuter part of a year, and during this period I 
had frequent opportunities of witnessing that ten- 
dency to overreach that has, perhaps, with some 
justice, been called a disposition in the generality 
of Americans to defraud. I do not mean to stig- 
matize any particular class of men in this imputa- 
tion, but I must record my decided conviction, 
arising from transactions with them, that business 
with the mass of citizens there is not that upright 
system that obtains with such successful results in 
the mother country, amongst those engaged in 
commercial relations. Perhaps it would be but fair 
to make some excuse for men of this class, in & 
country whose heterogeneous population, and con- 
sequent exposure to competition, renders it 4 
struggle to obtain a livelihood. It is notorious 
hat thousands of men in America are obliged, as 
it were, to succumb to this influence or become 
paupers, and are thus driven out of the paths of 
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strict rectitude and honesty of purpose, and com- 
pelled to resort to all sorts of chicanery to enable 
them to make two ends meet. In no instance is 
this more observable than in the ‘selling’ propen- 
sities of the Americans. ‘For sale’ seems to be 
the national motto, and would form an admirable 
addendum to the inscription displayed on the coins, 
E pluribus unum. Everything a man possesses is 
voluntarily subjected to the law of interchange. 
The farmer, the land speculator, and the keeper of 
the meanest grocery or barber's stall, are alike 
open to ‘a trade,’ that is, an exchange of commo- 
dities, in the hope or prospect of some profit, 
honestly or dishonestly, being attached to. the 
transaction. This induces a loose, gambling pro- 
pensity, which, indulged in to excess, often leads to 
ruin and involvement, and, if absolute beggary is 
deferred, causes numerous victims to be per- 
petually floundering in debt, difficulty, and dis- 
3 

grace. 

Among many instances of sharpness that 
came under the writer’s observation, we find 
the following aneedote :— 

‘*Our progress was pretty rapid, though it lay 
through an uninteresting country, in many parts 
uncultivated and barren-looking. Massillon is a 
very flourishing town, with some good stores and 
two or three hotels. As the captain was obliged 
to make a short stay here, I went into the town, 
and, stepping into an hotel to procure a cigar, I 
found a company engaged in earnest conversation, 
interrupted at intervals by loud laughter. On 
inquiry, I was told that the landlord had that 
morning been played a Yankee trick by a travel- 
ling pedlar, who had stopped the previous night at 
his house. It appeared that the same man had 
some months before practised on the landlord; 
but, either supposing the matter blown over and 
forgotten, or, what is more likely, with a view to 
put another of his arts into exercise, he again put 
up at the same house. The proprietor, however, 
at once recognised the pedlar, and after taxing him 
with the cheat he had practised on the former occa- 
sion, wound up his lecture by stating, in true 
American style, that if he again succeeded in 
cheating him he would forego the amount of his 
tavern expenses. The man exclaimed, ‘Done,’ 
and at once it appeared set his wits to work to 
obtain the object. A few hours after the conver- 
sation, the fellow brought in from his waggon some 
boxes of faney goods, and endeavoured to induce 
the landlady to purchase. This, however, no 
doubt prompted by her husband, she resolutely 
refused, and he had them removed to his room 
upstairs, as is customary. After breakfast, the 
following morning, he called the landlady aside, and 
said he forgot the day before to show her a fancy 
quilt of superior workmanship, and if she would 
only look at it he would be satisfied, as it was one 
of great beauty. She consented to this, and the 
man at once went to his waggon, which was now 
at the door, he being about to start, and brought 
in a box which contained, amongst numerous other 
articles, the quilt he had been eulogizing. The 
landlady was much taken with its appearance, and 
after some little persuasion consented to become 
the purchaser, Accordingly, the bargain was 
concluded, and the balance between his tavern bill 
and the article in question was handed over at the 
hotel bar to the pedlar, who at once started from 
the house, the landlord on his doing so jocosely re- 
marking on the conversation of the previous day, 
in reply to which the wily pedlar observed, that 
“he guessed it was all right.’ Soon after the man 
left, the landlady called her spouse to the inner 
room, and showing him her bargain, said she had 
been induced to buy the quilt, because it was an 
exact match for the one in the large room up-stairs. 
This led to a female help (as servants are there 
called), being despatched to the room to fetch and 
compare the original with that newly purchased. 
The girl speedily returned in the greatest conster- 
nation, saying it had vanished. The truth now 
became apparent; the artful pedlar had actually 
sold the landlady her own quilt!” 


On the subject of slavery and the condi- 
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tion of the slaves, much is recorded; but 
there is a painful uniformity in all such state- 
ments that renders it unnecessary to quote 
particular passages. Some very dreadful 
cases of cruelty and oppression are described 
by Mr. Benwell, as having been witnessed 
by him. Passing over instances of grosser 
cruelty, we give the following sketch of no 
less a personage than old General Taylor, 
with whom Mr. Benwell met towards the 
close of the Mexican war :— 

‘* During my stay at Fort Andrews, a large de- 
tachment of U. 8. troops arrived, continuing a 
campaign against the recreant Indians and negroes. 
The appearance of the men and _ officers was 
wretched in the extreme; they had for weeks been 
beating through swamps and hammocks, thickly 
matted with palmetto bush, which had torn their 
undress uniforms in tatters, searching for an in- 
visible enemy, who, thoroughly acquainted with 
the everglades, defied every attempt at capture. 
The whole party looked harassed, disappointed, 
and forlorn. General Taylor was with and had 
command of this detachment, which was about 400 
strong. As I had heard this man vauntingly spoken 
of in the north, as the brave cotemporary of Scott, 
I felt no little curiosity to see him. His appear- 
ance surprised me. He was a burly, unmilitary- 
looking man, of most forbidding aspect, and much 
more like a yeoman than a soldier. A sword, 
much out of place, dangled awkwardly by his side, 
and was the only badge of his profession about him, 
except a black leathern cap; otherwise, he was 
habited as a private citizen. His small army 
encamped below the fort; and, as I thought, in 
most un-general style, he superintended the erec- 
tion of hisown marquee. He had with him several 
negroes, who were his body servants; and the 
coarse epithets he applied to them during the 
operation did not prepossess me in his favour, or, 
I thought, reflect much credit on his refinement. 

‘* At nightfall cries of distress arose from the 
marquee, and as I approached it I could distinctly 
hear one of the bondsmen earnestly pleading for 
mercy. Listening for a moment, I heard this dis- 
tinguished general exclaiming vociferously, and 
belabouring the poor negro heavily with a raw- 
hide whip; most likely venting the spleen he felt 
at his non-success against the Indians, the expedi- 
tion having hitherto been unsuccessful. The poor 
negro had offended his master, by some trivial act, 
no doubt, and in southern style he was correcting 
him, without much regard, it is true, to publicity. 
This, in southern latitudes, is so common, that it is 
thought little of; and the occurrence caused on 
this occasion only a passing remark from those 
present. The negro was his own, and he had a 
right, it was stated, to correct him, as and when he 
pleased; who could dispute it? For my own part, 
I entertained the most abhorrent feelings towards 
a man, who, without sense of shame, or decent 
regard for his station, thus unblushingly published 
his infamy amongst strangers; and this man a 
would-be patriot, too, and candidate for the Presi- 
dential chair, which, it will be remembered, he 
afterwards obtained. I was told that flogging his 
negroes was a favourite pastime with this eminently 
distinguished general, and that he was by no 
means liked by his officers or men. His appear- 
ance bespoke his tyrannical disposition; and this, 
coupled with incapacity, there is little doubt, con- 
duced to make it necessary for him to relinquish 
his command of the army of the south, which he 
did not long after, being succeeded, I believe, by 
General Armstead.” 

We quote one other slavery anecdote, as 
it illustrates the state of feeling still preva- 
lent as to ‘the peculiar institution’ of the 
country :— 

‘* After remaining a few days in Tallahassee, I 
took the conveyance to Macon in Georgia, intend- 
ing to pursue my route overland to Charleston in 
South Carolina. In the diligence (a clumsy apo- 


logy for a coach) from Tallahassee to Macon, were 
several loquacious passengers. 


One of these 








amused and disgusted us by turns; for, after giv- 
ing an epitome of his career, which was a chequered 
one, he related an incident that had recently 
occurred on a plantation he had been visiting, 
and, as it presents a novel feature in the asserted 
rights of slave-holders—how profane, I will not 
stop to inquire—I think it worth recording. After 
a recital of a drunken debauch, in which he had 
taken a part, described by him as a frolic, and 
which had been kept up for several days, his host, 
he said, anxious to show the high sense he enter- 
tained of the honour of the visit by making almost 
any sacrifice (this was said with great conceit), 
proposed to put a negro up with an apple on his 
head, in imitation of the ordeal imposed on William 
Tell, the Swiss patriot, declaring that he who 
divided the apple, or perforated it with a rifle-ball, 
should own the slave. This proposal, the gentle- 
man very facetiously observed, the party jumped 
at, expecting some good sport; but added, ‘The 
fellow spoilt it, for he refused to stand still, 
although we ‘used up’ a cowhide over him for his 
obstinacy.’ The frivolous manner in which this 
intended outrage was related, filled me and my 
fellow-passengers with disgust. I thought it was 
not safe to remark on the proceeding, for I could 
see he was a very strenuous upholder of that dis- 
graceful system of oppression, which stigmatizes 
and degrades the Americans as a people, and will 
continue to do so, until it is utterly abrogated, and 
their characters retrieved.” 

The origin of the tune of ‘ Yankee Doodle’ 
may not be known to many readers. It is 
thus narrated by Mr. Benwell:— 

‘« Among the elub-of wits that belonged to the 
British army, there was a Doctor Shackburg 
attached to the staff, who combined with his 
knowledge of surgery the skill and talent of a 
musician. To please the new-comers, he com- 
posed a tune, and, with much gravity, recom- 
mended it to the officers as one of the most cele- 
brated airs of martial music. The joke took, to 
the no small amusement of the British. Brother 
Jonathan exclaimed, it was ‘nation fine;’ and in 
a few days, nothing was heard in the provincial 
camp but the air of ‘ Yankee Doodle.’ 

‘* Little did the author, in his composition, then 
suppose, that an air, made for the purpose of levity 
and ridicule, should be marked for such high des- 
tinies. In twenty years from that time, the 
national march—now universally recognised by the 
patriots—inspired the heroes of Bunker's Hill; 
and, in less than thirty, Lord Cornwallis and his 
army marched into the American lines to the tune 
of ‘ Yankee Doodle.*” 

If Mr. Benwell’s book does not contain 
much novelty of information, it gives a livel 
and entertaining narrative of an Englishman’s 
first impressions of America and its people. 





NOTICES. 


Historical Development of Speculative Philosophy 
from Kant to Hegel. From the German of Dr. 
H. M. Chalybiius. By the Rev. Alfred Eder- 
sheim. Edinburgh: T. and T. Clark. 

A BRIEF prefatory notice, commendatory both of 

the work of Dr. Chalybius and of its translation, 

from the first of living metaphysicians, Professor 

Sir William Hamilton, of Edinburgh, is sufficient 

to secure the attention of students of mental science 

to the present volume. Dr. Chalybiius, of the 

University of Kiel, is well known to those ac- 

quainted with German philosophical literature, and 

the circumstances under which the present work 
had its origin will best explain the peculiar claims 
it has to the notice of metaphysical students. The 
learned author thus commences the preface to the 
fourth German edition, from which the present 
translation is made. ‘‘ The following treatise had 
its origin in a series of lectures delivered in Dres- 
den during the winter of 1835-36, before a circle of 
gentlemen, of whom the greater part were connected 
with the government, und all of whom took a lively 
interest in science, some being themselves hizhly 


distinguished in different branches of literature. 
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The time which they had passed at the different 
universities had formed part of that period during 
which the philosophy of Kant and Jacobi had 
flourished. Pressure of professional duties had 
afterwards prevented them from keeping pace with 
this science, and taking cognizance of the transac- 
tions about the highest interests of humanity in 
philosophy; all the more that the altered termino- 
logy of objective speculation in the more recent 
systems had become difficult and unintelligible to 
those whose mode of thinking was in accordance 
with the former subjective direction. If not to 
obviate, at least to diminish, those difficulties, and 
at the same time to meet the demands of some 
junior contemporaries who had joined that circle, 
such was the task we had proposed to ourselves.” 
In subsequent editions, published in 1839, 1843, 
and 1848, Professor Chalybiius brought up his lec- 
tures to the new developments of mental specula- 
tion, and his book gives a faithful exposition of the 
views of Kant, Jacobi, Herbart, Fichte, Schleier- 
macher, Schelling, and Hegel. How far the specu- 
lations of these metaphiysicians have been attended 
with results answerable to the mental labour im- 
plied in them it is not for us here to estimate, but 
we commend the lectures of Dr. Chalybius to those 
desirous of knowing the history of German specu- 
lative philosophy in recent years. The translator 
is evidently well versed in the subjects of the lec- 
tures, and familiar with the language in which they 
were written. 


Histoire de la Révolution Francaise. 
Louis Blanc. Tome Cinquitme. 
lois et Leclercq. 

M. Louis Buanc has completed half of his ‘ His- 
tory of the French Revolution,’ which is to occupy 
ten volumes. Many and excelient as are the his- 
tories of this great modern era, there are peculiari- 
ties in the present work which will secure for it due 
attention. To Englishmen the shades of demo- 
cratic feeling, as exhibited among French repub- 
licans, are not always perceptible, but the public 
position occupied by M. Louis Blanc in 1848 has 
rendered his principles familiarly known. The 
Socialism of which he was the eloquent advocate is 
widely different from that from which Englishmen 
shrink with moral reprobation. The proposals for 
organization of labour, whether sound in political 
economy or not, were the result of earnest thought 
and disinterested feeling, and, as such, deserved 
examination. The elevation of the labouring 
classes is the professed object of the chiefs of the 
‘République Democratique et Sociale,’ whatever 
use ambitious men may have made of that political 
watchword. The spirit in which M. Louis Blane, 
looking back to the early days of the revolution, 
writes its history, may be gathered from a single 
remark on the address of Barnave to the Bour- 
geoisie in 1791. ‘‘ Ainsi, par l’effet d'un égoisme 
bien propre, hélas! a attrister la pensée du philo- 
sophe, les novateurs de la classe moyenne, qui 
avaient tant profité de la Révolution, lui deman- 
daient de s’arréter au point ow ils n’avaient plus 
rien & gagner, et ils disaient & ceux d’en haut, 
Faites faire vos regrets! a ceux d’en bas, Renonces a 
vos espérances! Mais comment empécher |’Ame 
humaine de se souvenir et d’espérer?” There is 
little risk of the plausible theories of French 
Socialism misleading practical minds either in Eng- 
land or America, where other fundamental prin- 
ciples of social and political affairs are recognised 
than those which human speculation supplies. But 
the account of the struggles of the French nation 
for social and political elevation, as narrated by a 
writer of keen popular sympathies, is an interesting 
addition to the historical literature of the Revolu- 
tion. As a writer, Louis Blanc is distinguished for 
clearness and force, and as a literary work his his- 
tory has high merit. 


The Lays of Modern Rome. Chapman and Hall. 
THE poetry of this book does not rise to the height 
of its subject. The recent struggles of the Italians 
for freedom and independence deserve a noble cele- 
bration. Few of the Lays in this collection have 
the spirit or energy that might have been inspired 
by such themes as the battle of Novara, the return 
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of Pio Nono, or the repression of the Roman re- 
public by the French army of occupation. But the 
warm sympathy of the author for Italian indepen- 
dence may cause his book to be read with patience, 
if not with satisfaction; and the notes contain in- 
teresting matter, such as the account of the Milan 
massacre, and the sketch of Angelo Brunetti, better 
known ia England as Cicervachio, the worthy com- 
panion of the gallant Garibaldi in the vain defence 
of the Roman Republic. It was said that Cicer- 
vachio was murdered by the Austrians, but we are 
glad to learn that his friends still believe he is liv- 
ing in exile. We feared that he had met with a 
cruel fate, nothing having been heard of him since 
he leit the city with Garibaldi. in the concluding 
part of the volume are some light pieces ou recent 
political events, some of the stanzas of which dis- 
play greater aptitude for writing in verse, as in the 
following graceful compliment to Canning— 
And, oh, have pity on the muse, 
She neither writes nor reads reviews, 
Nor heeds affairs of State; 
Safe on her forked Parnassian height, 
What cares she for thejvotes to-night, 
Or wearisome debate ? 
Though erst, if records rightly tell, 
Tempted by one who loved her well, 
She crossed yon threshold grim; 
And, quite forgetful of her pride, 
Content to sit by Canning’s side, 
One moment spoke in him. 
The book is dedicated to Mr. Macaulay, but the 
titie suggests a contrast which an author of judg- 
ment would not have invited. 


Handbook of Chemistry, Theoretical, Practical, and 
Technical. By F. A. Abel, Professor of 
Chemistry in the Royal Military Academy, 
Woolwich, and C. L. Bloxam. John Churchill. 

ALMos7 every school of practical chemistry has its 
favourite text-book, which the professors and 
teachers recommend to the pupils under their 
charge. Of the relative merits of these manuals it 
is not easy to give a definite judgment, and their 
practical utility in the laboratory depends much on 
the living instructions of the directors of study and 
experiment, of which the books contain only the 
descriptive outline. The handbook of Messrs. Abel 
and Bloxam is one of the most systematic and com- 
plete that has yet been prepared. Formerly pupils 
and assistant-teachers in the Royal College of 
Chemistry, and well versed in the methods of re- 
search there practised, their book has the warm 
approval of Professor Hoffmann, who recommends 
it as well adapted for use in the practical labora- 
tory. The plan adopted in the instructions for 
analysis are essentially that first introduced by 
Baron Liebig, modified in accordance with the pro- 
gress of science, and with the special requirements 
of the English student, and practised by Dr. Hoff- 
mann in his classes. The fuil statements of the 
theory of the various processes described render the 
work instructive as a general manual of chemistry, 
as well as useful for guidance in the practical opera- 
tions of the laboratory. 


The Pictorial Book of Ancient Ballad Poctry of 
Great Britain, Historical, Traditional, and 
Romantic. To which are added a Selection of 
Modern Imitations. Edited by J. 8S. Moore, 
Esq. Henry Washbourne. 

A NEW edition of the pictorial book of English 

ballads presents various additions and improve- 

ments. The arrangement ia chronological order is 
acceptable as enabling the reader to observe easily 
the progress of this kind of poetry, and the changes 
in the English language in successive periods. The 
subjects of these rude poems are chietly interesting 
as illustrating native customs and _ perpetuating 
traditions of celebrated events. England possesses 
few ballads of direct historical value, such as those 
which form so conspicuous a feature of Spanish 
literature. The introductory notices and comments 
in the present collection throw as much critical 
light on the pieces as the researches of antiquarians 
and historians can now obtain. These annotations 
add much to the interest and value of the volume, 
which contains the ancient English ballads. The 
second volume is composed of modern imitations of 
the old ballads, by Dr. Percy, Michael Bruce, 


. 


Chatterton, Cowper, Sir Walter Scoit, Dr. Leyden, 
Coleridge, Southey, and others. The first in the 
volume is one of the best, the old Scottish ballad of 
‘Hardyknute,’ by Lady Wardlaw, published at 
Edinburgh, in 1719. We do not agree with the 
editor in thinking Mr. Pinkerton’s continuation, 
printed in 1781, ‘‘little, if at all, inferior to the 
original fragment.” A few translations from 
French, Spanish, Danish, and German ballads are 
appended, the selection of which is somewhat arbi- 
trary, not serving any purpose in a book of English 
ballads further than to exhibit some points of 
literary resemblance or contrast. The illustrative 
woodcuts are generally spirited and appropriate. 
Royal Geographical Kalenday for 1854. By 
Augustus Petermann. Physical Geographer io 
the Queen. Edward Stanford. 
Tn the ‘Geographical Kalendar’ Mr. Petermann 
has successfully carried out a new and admirable 
idea. As there are many almanacks and kalendars 
exhibiting peculiar features, and addressing them- 
selves to special classes of society, it occurred to the 
author that a pictorial kalendar might be combined 
with useful geographical information. In a series 
of ingeniously designed and beautifully executed 
marginal illustrations, Mr. Petermann has intro- 
duced the most important discoveries of the past 
year, and the localities which are at present 
occupying thechief place in public attention. There 
are maps of the arctic seas, with the routes of the 
exploring expeditions; of the Black Sea, and the 
regions adjoining the seat of war in Turkey ; of Cen- 
tral Africa, and of the Isthmus of Panama and 
Darien, showing the proposed line of interoceanic 
communication. The pictorial ornaments of the 
sheet are illustrative of the scenery, products, and 
natural history of different countries. Portraits 
are also introduced of Sir Francis Beaufort, and of 
Mr. Galton and Captain Inglefield, to whom were 
awarded the annual medals of the Royal Geogra- 
phical Society for 1854, for important discoveries. 
The centre of the sheet is occupied with the usual 
kalendar of months and days, above which the 
author gives a chart of his own proposed route of 
search after Sir John Franklin by the eastern or 
Asiatic Polar sea. The ‘Geographical Kalendar’ 
is a happy attempt to combine practical information 
with pictorial art, and to make the same sheet use- 
ful for reference as an ordinary almanack, and as 
a geographical aid to the knowledge of the history 
of passing events. 
The Principles of Education. An Elementary 
Treatise designed as a Manual or Guide for the 
Use of Parents, Guardians, or Teachers. By 


Hugo Reid, author of ‘Elements of Asiro- - 


nomy,’ &c. Longman and Co. 

WE are much pleased with this work, in which the 
true principles of education are ably stated, and 
many sensible and suitable suggestions offered for 
the guidance of parents and teachers. With all the 
increase of knowledge in recent times, there has 
not been corresponding improvement in the art of 
education. Mr. Reid is evidently a man of large 
and enlightened views, and his treatise is one of the 
ablest and most satisfactory that has yet appeared 
on this important subject. The topics are too 
varied to admit of our giving extracts such as would 
indicate the contents of the book, but we cordially 
commend it to all who are interested in the educa- 
tion of the young. 

Excelsior: Helps to Progress in Religion, Science, 
and Literature. No. I. Nisbet and Co. 
TuIs new monthly periodical is in its object praise 
worthy, and the first number gives promise of the 
design being ably and judiciously carried out. Some 
of the papers are written with great liveliness and 
spirit, and others convey useful and entertaining 
information. To make all learning and science 
subservient to religious as well as intellectual eleva: 
tion, is the special aim of the work. A peculiar 
feature of the publication is, that itis ‘‘a terminable 
periodical,” to be completed in three years, a con- 
summation which few are likely to wish, if the 

management continues as it has commenced. 
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SUMMARY. 


Tur last publications of the Camden Society are 
of much historical as well as antiquarian interest. 
The Ancren Riwle, atreatise on the rules and duties 
of monastic life, is edited and translated from a 
semi-Saxon manuscript of the thirteenth century, 
by James Morton, B.D., Vicar of Holbeach, and 
Prebendary of Lincoln. This ancient treatise has 
long been well known to students of English archee- 
ological literature. It is full of valuable informa- 
tion as to the state of society, the religion, learning, 
and manners of the times to which it belongs, and 
has therefore far higher importance than in relation 
to the ecclesiastical affairs of which it chiefly treats. 
Mr. Morton in his prefatory notice gives an account 
of the work, and of the various copies which still 
exist in manuscript. There are four copies known 
to exist, that which is used for this first version 
that has appeared in print being in the Cottonian 
collection, in the British Museum. The other 
copies, two in the same collection, and another in 
the library of Corpus Christi College, Cambridge, 
have been carefully examined in the collation of the 
text. Dr. Thomas Smith, the learned antiquary, 
in his catalogue of the Cottonian MSS., published 
in 1696, describes the ‘ Ancren Riwle,’ as the work 
of an anonymous author, drawn up for the guidance 
of anchoresses. He refers to a Latin copy of the 
work in the library of Magdalen College, Oxford, 
with an inscription indicating it to be the produc- 
tion of Simon of Ghent, Bishop of Salisbury. He 
considered the vernacular Saxon to be translated 
from the Latin, and in this is followed by Wanley 
and Planta. Mr. Morton differs from this opinion, 
and the careful examination of the Oxford manu- 
script, which is very imperfect, pronounces the 
work to have been originally written in the verna- 
cular. We think his arguments satisfactory, and 
the proofs display much learning and ingenuity. 
Tt gives a very interesting summary of the contents 
of the work, and points out the chief subjects of 
the social and religious state of England on which 
the manuscript throws light. The original text 
and the translation are given on opposite pages. 

A. new monthly periodical, The Journal of Indus- 
trial Progress (Kelly, Dublin), edited by William 
K. Sullivan, chemist to the Museum of Irish In- 
dustry, is devoted to subjects of public importance. 
The first number contains an account of the greai 
Industrial Exhibition of 1853, and its influence on 
the development of industry in Treland, by Sir 
Robert Kane, F.R.S.; a paper on the undeveloped 
resources of Ireland, by the editor; Comptes rendus 
of recent improvements in arts and manufactures; 
and bulletin of industrial statistics. There are also 
papers on subjects connected with social progress. 

We wish all success to this periodical, which we 
hope is at once the indication of an improved era 
in Irish history, anda new instrument for its social 
and industrial progress, 

Another new monthly periodical of a different 
stamp, but also excellent in its way, is ‘George 
Cruikshank’s Magazine, part first, for January 
(Bogue), edited by Frank E. Smedley, better known 
as Frank Fairlegh. The Tail of the Comet of 
1853, forming the frontispiece, displays in an origi- 
nal way the crowded events of the past year. The 
anti-smoking tableau would have delighted the royal 
pedant who wrote the ‘Counterblast against To- 
bacco.” There is much ability, both literary and 
pictorial, in this number of the ‘Magazine,’ which 
deserves to take its place in the light periodical 
literature of the day. 

The Proceedings under the Royal Commission of 
Inquiry on the Corporation of London are pub- 
lishing in parts, from the short-hand notes of 
Messrs. Gurney, edited and explained by James 
Acland, Esq., Secretary to the City of London 
Municipal Reform Association (Collins), Mr. 
Acland’s notes and comments furnish useful illus- 
trations of parts of the evidence as taken before the 
Commissioners, The good arrangement and con- 
venient form of this record of the proceedings under 
the Commission will increase the likelihood of wide 
attention being given to the details of the inquiry. 

By the author of ‘Fern Leaves from Fanny’s 





Portfolio,’ there is another juvenile book, Little 
Ferns for Fanny's Little Friends (N. Cooke), with 
illustrations by Birket Foster, engraved by E. 
Evans. Most of the stories are lively and pleasing, 
and the sketches of American life and manners 
render them attractive to English readers, in spite 
of the national tendency to over-smartness and ex- 
aggeration even in books for children. 

In the Universal Library a cheap series of re- 
prints of well-known works, Goldsmith's Poems and 
Plays are given complete in one of the monthly 
parts (N. Cooke). From the same publishing 
house (Cooke), a little book explaining The Days, 
Months, and Seasons of the Year, by Maria Jacob, 
with engravings, is a very pleasing and instructive 
work for young people. 

Mr. James Silk Buckingham has commenced 
the publication, to be completed in eight monthly 
parts, of a series of essays on subjects of social and 
political interest, the results of the observation and 
reflection of more than half a century of public life. 
As journalist, lecturer, traveller, legislator, and in 
many other capacities, Mr. Buckingham has had 
much knowledge of affairs, and on some subjects 
his opinions are worthy of consideration. The first 
of his new tracts for the times is entitled The Com- 
ing Era of Practical Reform (Partridge, Oakey, 
and Co.) 

Mr. John Phillips has presented the first fruits 
of his grateful duty to the University of Oxford, in 
his new office as deputy-reader in geology, in the 
form of a new edition (the fourth) of his Guide to 
Geology (Longman and Co.) In the preface the 
most important additicns to the great facts of the 
science in recent years are briefly indicated. 

From the ‘ Edinburgh Review’ the article on the 
present state of the Church of England, which has 
excited so much notice, is reprinted as a separate 
pamphlet under the title of Church Parties (Long- 
man and Co.) In a few prefatory remarks the 
author defends some statements which had been at- 
tacked, and explains his motives for writing the 
article. 

In Bohn’s new series of volumes, The British 
Classics (H. G. Bohn), the first volume is published 
of a complete edition of The Works of Joseph Addi- 
son, with the notes of Bishop Hurd. The work is 
illustrated with plates. Jn The Classical Library 
(Bohn) is given volume first of The Works of Tacitus, 
the Oxford translation, revised, with notes. This 
volume contains the Annals. Those notes which 
we have examined are useful and appropriate. In 
The Illustrated Library (Bohn), a very pleasing and 
attractive volume is edited by Mary Howitt, the 
Pictorial Calendar of the Seasons, founded on the 
well-known work of Aikin, ‘The Calendar of 
Nature,’ many additional facts in natural history 
being added, and literary illustrations of natural 
phenomena being selected from many sources, in a 
manner which few but Miss Howitt could have done 
so well. Asa book of the seasons it may be con- 
sulted with ever fresh pleasure, and for the young 
especially it is a work fitted to inspire at once a 
taste for literature, and to lead to an intelligent 
observation and love of nature. The volume is 
illustrated by about a hundred woodcuts. 

In the last number of the publications of the 
Cambridge Antiquarian Society, the notices of 
Ancient Cambridgeshire (Deighton, Macmillan), by 
Charles Cardale Babington, M.A., F.R.S., give 
an account of the Roman and other ancient roads 
of the county, and of places where Roman coins 
and other remains have beep found. Mr. Babing- 
ten is directing his researches to a very interesting 
field of inquiry, and his account of ancient Cam- 
bridgeshire will contain whatever industry and 
learning can now reveal of these antiquities. 

The annual publication of The Royal Blue Book 
end Fashionable Directory (B. W. Gardiner), con- 
tains the usual information. The selection of streets 
in the ‘Directory’ is somewhat arbitrary, but pains 
seem to have been taken to secure correctness in 
those which are given. The sixth annual publica- 
tion of Who's who (Baily Brothers), edited by 
C. H. Oakes, M.A., contains the usual lists of 
titled and official names, with not‘ces of various 
maiters of public interest useful for reference. 





New editions are published, with illustrations, 
of the Rev. Dr. Cumming’s Lectures on the Para- 
bles, and of his Lectures on the Miracles (Hall, 
Virtue, and Co.) Also a volume of expository Lec- 
tures on the Gospel of St. Mark, being part of the 
series of Sabbath Evening Readings of this eloquent 
preacher and prolific writer. 





LIST OF NEW BOOKS. 


Adderly’s (C. D.) Human Happiness, 13mo, cloth, 1s. 6d. 
Barnes on New Testament, new edition, 2 vols., £1 8s. 
Barton’s (Rev. G.) Religion in Heart and Life, feap. 8vo, 3s. 
Binney’s (T.) Sir T. F. Buxton, 12mo, cloth, 2s. 
Castellamonte, 2 vols, post 8vo, cloth, 18s. 

Chaloner’s (C.) Poems, 12mo, cloth, 4s. 

Chronicles of Cartaphilus the Wandering Jew, Vol. 2, £1 1s. 
Churehman’s (‘The) Year Book, 1854, feap. 8vo, cloth, 6s. 
Clarkson (T.) A Monograph by J. Elmes, feap. 8vo, 3s. 6d. 
Cochrane’s (A. B.) Florence and the Beautiful, 2 v., £1 1s. 
Confessions of an English Opium Eater, new edition, 2s. 6d. 
Dante’s Divine Comedy, &c., translated by J. Pollock, £1. 
Defence of the Eclipse of Faith, post 8vo, cloth, 5s. 6d. 
Dewey’s (D.) Theological Works, post Svo, cloth, 5s. 
Diekson’s (Rev. J. B.) Theodoxia, or Glory to God, 3s, 6d. 
Dod’s Peerage, &¢., 1854, 12mo, cloth, 10s. 6d. 

Domestic Commentary on the Old Testament, Vol. 2, 13s. 6d. 
Dadgeon’s (R. E.) Lectures on Homeopathy, 12mo, 7s. 6d. 
Ellenberger’s (J. L.) Course of Arithmetic, post 8vo, 5s. 
Evelyn’s Diary, Vol. 3, post 8vo, cloth, 6s. 

Flockhart’s (J.) De Mowbray, 12mo, cloth, 3s. 6d. 

Foster’s (€. J.) Elements of Jurisprudence, post 8vo, 5s. 
Golovin’s (J.) Caucasus, 8vo, cloth, 5s. 

Hardy and Adams’ Xenophon’s Anabasis, 12mo, 4s. 6d. 
Hervey’s (G. W.) Rhetoric of Conversation, post 8vo, 6s. 
Hester and Elinor, A Novel, post 8vo, cloth, 10s. 6d. 

Home Book for Children, 12mo, cloth, 2s. 

Household Narrative, 1853, 8vo, cloth, 3s. 

Hudson’s Executors’ Guide, new edition, feap. 8vo, cloth, 6s, 
Illustrated London Library, Vol. 9, Morell’s Algeria, 8vo, 6s. 
Jerrold’s (W. B.) Brage Beaker with Swedes, cloth, 2s, 6d. 
Kenneth Forbes, 18mo, cloth, 2s. 6d. 

King’s (W. R.) Campaigning in Kaffirland, post 8vo, 12s. 6d, 
Little (The) Duke, square crown 8vo, cloth, 5s.6d. 
Lytton’s (Sir E. B.) Poetical and Dramatic Works, Vo). 4, 8s, 
Massy (H.) on Examination of Recruits, 8vo, cloth, 5s. 
McDougall’s (Mrs.) Letters from Sarawak, 16mo, 3s, 6d. 
Medical Directory, 1854, post 8vo, cloth, 7s. 6d. 

Moberly’s (G.) Law of the Love of God, 12mo, cloth, 3s. 6d. 
Monthly Record, 1853, 18mo, cloth, 3s. 6d. i 

Murray’s British Classics, Vol. 1, Goldsmith’s Works, 7s. 6d. 
Of the Plurality of Worlds, 8vo, cloth, 8s. 

Peep into the Family of Mrs. Delmar, 12mo, cloth, 5s. 
Phillips’s Guide to Geology, 4th edition, feap. 8vo, cloth, 5s. 
Pillans’ Elements of Physical and Classical Geography, 4s. 
Pope’s Works, Vol. 4, post 8vo, cloth, 2s. 6d. 

Pulpit, Vol. 64, 8vo, cloth, 7s. 6d, 

Punch, Vol. 25, 4to, cloth, 8s. 6d. 

Quain’s (R.) Diseases of the Rectum, post 8vo, cloth, 7s. 6d. 
Roche's (R.) Poétes Franeais, 4th edition, 2 parts in 1, 6s. 
Parts 1 and 2, each 3s. 6d. 
Schoff’s (P.) History of Apostolic Church, 8vo, cloth, 16s. 
Shaw’s Law of Bankers’ Cheques, new edition, post 8vo, 6s. 
Smith’s Dictionary of Greek and Roman Geography, £1 16s. 
—— (W. H.) Canada, 2 vols. 8vo, cloth, £1 10s. 

Stodart’s Universal Grammar, new edition, post 8vo, 5s. 
Strickland’s Queens of England, new edition, Vol. 1, 7s. 6d. 
Syrus’s (E.) Repentance of Nineveh, crown 8vo, cloth, 10s. 
Taylor’s (G. H.) Word Pictures from the Bible, 4s. 6d. 
Thom’s Irish Almanack and Directory, 1854, 8vo, 12s, 6d. 
Small edition, 6s. 6d. 
Thornton’s (W.T.) Zohrab, and other Poems, fep. 8vo, 4s. 6d. 
Traveller’s Library, Vol. 17, McCulloch’s London, &c., 2s. 6d. 
18, Sir Roger de Coverley, &c. 2s. 6d. 
19, Swift and Richardson, &c. 2s. 6d. 
20, Brittany, 2s. 6d. 

21, Electricity, &c., 2s. 6d. 

22, Wellington and Turenne, 2s, 6d. 
23, Turkey, &e., 2s. 6d. 

24, Swiss Men, &c., 2s. 6d. 

25, Souvestre’s Confessions, 2s. 6d. 
Trollope’s Homer, 8vo, cloth, reduced in price, 15s. 
Turnbull’s (R.) Christ in History, post 8vo, cloth, 7s. 6d. 
Universal Library, Vol. 4, royal 8vo, cloth, 6s. 

Urquhart’s Letters, &c., on the East, 12mo, sewed, 1s. 6d. 
Wright’s Wandering Antiquary, 12mo, cloth, 8s. 









































RETROSPECT OF THE PAST YEAR. 


Ix our last number we gave a classified notice of 
the more important books that were published 
during 1853. Continuing our retrospect, we would 
recal attention to a few of the leading incidents of 
the past year, bearing cn the interests of literature, 
science, and art. First in importance, the great 
subject of national education has made an immense 
advance in public opinion, preparatory to legisla- 
tive action. Lord John Russell’s speech, and the 
exposition of the views of Government, last session 
of parliament, indicated the principles of any future 
national system. The duty of the state to educate 
the people was strenuously maintained, and the 
necessity of moral and religious instruction was 
asserted as a chief element of popular training, As 
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to the duty and advantage of religious education 
there is no difference of opinion; the only question 
is, whether this can best be given by parents and 
clergymen, or by the teachers who impart secular 
knowledge. In the case of the neglected children 
of large towns, and of the poorer classes in England 
generally, it will be acknowledged by the warmest 
advocates of voluntary education that the State or 
the Church must stand in loco parentis, and supply 
instruction which would never otherwise be given. 
With regard to the doctrinal truths to be inculcated, 
anything approaching to unanimity is hopeless, 
and this forms the chief obstacle to comprehensive 
legislation. If provision could be made for the 
teachers giving such moral and religious instruction 
as is inseparable from all right training of the 
young, the inculcation of doctrinal and ecclesiasti- 
cal differences might advantageously be left to 
professional teachers, whether Churchmen or Dis- 
senters. In Scotland there are signs of greater 
unanimity, and it is probable that the way of 
getting over the difficulties attending the establish- 
ment of a national system will be there first de- 
monstrated. Meanwhile, both in England and 
Scotland, under the enlightened and liberal aid of 
the Committee of the Privy Council, as well as by 
private effort, popular education is rapidly ex- 
tending. With regard to University Reform, on 
which the educational progress of the country at 
large so much depends, the prospects are also 
brightening. The publication of the reports of the 
Royal Commissioners has directed general notice 
to existing abuses and defects. There is a general 
desire to save the universities from the unwelcome 
interference of the State, and the authorities have 
been courteously invited by the Government to 
propose their own measures of reform. We trust 
that the universities may wisely endeavour to 
accommodate themselves to the spirit of the times, 
and to the altered state of human knowledge. It 
is time that Englishmen should bring from college 
the knowledge of other subjects than those which 
satisfied the monks and amused the schoolmen of 
the middle ages. 

‘The meeting of the British Association at Hull 
was marked rather by local popularity than by 
scientific importance. Few of the leading men of 
science were present, and the papers were not 
generally of striking value. But the addresses of 
the President, Professor Hopkins; of the Secretary, 
Mr. Phillips, and of Professor Sedgwick, as well 
as some of the proceedings in the sections, sustained 
the interest of the meeting. 

Among our national institutions, the British 
Museum holds the chief place, and the annual 
report contains some satisfactory statements, but 
little progress has been made in what to literary 
men is the chief desideratum connected with the 
place—a printed classed catalogue of the books. 
A portion of the money now spent in ornamental 
decoration, and of the time devoted to pursuits 
more curious than useful, would enable this essen- 
tial work to be vigorously carried on. The pur- 
chase of the ground at Kensington by the Royal 
Commissioners gives hope of the erection of a 
gallery of art worthy of the nation, and the esta- 
blishment on the same ground of schools of art 
will properly associate study and instruction in 
this department. The removal to this gallery of 
the sculptures and other works of art in the British 
Museum will give scope for the increased efficiency 
of both these great national institutions. The De- 
partment of Practical Art, at present located at 
Marlborough House, is usefully exerting its influ- 
ence in the education and spread of artistic taste 
and skill throughout the country. At the Geo- 
logical Museum and School of Mines, the courses 
of lectures have been the means of diffusing much 
sound and practical instruction on the important 
subjects to which this institution is devoted. 

The works at the Crystal Palace at Sydenham 
have been rapidly advancing, and though it can- 
not be completed at the time originally proposed, 
the month of May will witness the astonishing 
results of genius and skill, knowledge and industry, 
such as never have before been combined in one 
enterprise. Of other establishments intended for 





public entertainment and instruction instituted or 
projected during the past year, we may mention 
the Panopticon,. somewhat akin in its objects to 
the Polytechnic Institution, and the Cosmos Insti- 
tute, also in Leicester-square, where a geographical 
museum and a library are to be established, and 
lectures delivered on subjects of geographical and 
ethnological interest. The attractions of the Zoo- 
logical Society's Gardens must not be omitted, both 
in regard to new animals, among which the unique 
specimen of the Great Ant-eater is conspicuous, and 
the formation of the Aquatic Vivarium, by which 
some knowledge is gained of the wonders of marine 
life. We almost class with these zoological curi- 
osities the so-called Aztec children from America, 
who excited much notice when exhibited in 
London. The story of their origin is certainly 
fabulous, but more remarkable specimens of ab- 
normal humanity have never before been publicly 
witnessed. An exploring expedition from the 
United States will bring to light the truth as to 
the remains of cities and temples in the remoter 
districts of Central: America. In England the 
attention of geographers has been chiefly directed 
to the Arctic seas and to Central Africa. The 
lamented death of Mr. Overweg, and the arrival of 
Dr. Vogel at the lake Tsad country, mark periods 
in this expedition, of the progress of which the 
last accounts bring favourable reports. In the 
Arctic regions the long-sought north-western pas- 
sage has been discovered by Captain Maclure, R.N., 
in 1850. The report has been brought to this 
country by Captain Inglefield, who approached 
near enough to Captain Maclure’s position to esta- 
blish a communication between the ships that had 
approached from the European and Asiatic sides of 
the Polar seas. The loss of poor Bellot cast a 
gloom over the tidings announcing this discovery. 
From the search after Sir John Franklin so many 
baffled expeditions have returned, that all hope of 
success is well-nigh extinct. A few scientific men 
persevere in hoping against hope, such as Mr. 
Petermann, who proposes an attempt by the eastern 
side of Spitzbergen, a voyage desirable for its pro- 
bable commercial advantages, independent of any 
results to science or humanity. The survey of the 
Isthmus of Panama has been proceeding, and the 
prospect of interoceanic communication in that 
region is more likely of fulfilment. The marvellous 
progress of the Australian colonies will give 
impulse to this and other great schemes for bring- 
ing distant regions into nearer connexion. Some 
progress has also been made in the matter of inter- 
national postal communication. While speaking 
of these international advantages, the copyright 
treaties occur to us, of the working of which 
hitherto we are glad-to report favourably. Not 
only have the rights of literary property been pro- 
tected in countries where legal enactments have 
been passed, but we have had to record several 
instances of honourable arrangements voluntarily 
made by English and American publishers. The 
American literary journals continue to advocate 
reciprocal legal protection, but the advantages are 
so overwhelmingly on the one side as to repress 
any feelings of justice and generosity in American 
readers and legislators. The discussions as to the 
adoption of a decimal system of notation and of 
coinage we have hailed, as likely to hasten an im- 
provement as desirable for scientific as for com- 
mercial purposes. 

The formation of the Assyrian Society, for the 
investigation of the remains of the buried cities of 
the East, is an important event of the past year, 
and one having higher bearings than mere histori- 
cal and antiquarian research, in the illustrations 
likely to be afforded of the Sacred Scriptures. In 
our home field archzological inquiry increases in 
popularity, as was attested by the crowded con- 
gresses and gratifying anniversaries of the associa- 
tions devoted to antiquarian pursuits. Several 
literary sales of unusual interest took place during 
the year, among which the most conspicuous and 
important was that of the library of the late Daw- 
son Turner, some of the chief incidents of which 
we recorded at the time. 

« Lhe various exhibitions and galleries during the 
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year displayed gratifying progress in the different 
departments of pictorial art. In water colours 
English artists retain their preeminence; but a 
great historical painter is as rare as a great poet in 
our day. Photography has made much progress, 
as the separate exhibition of works of this new 
branch of art strikingly displays. But of events 
specially connected with the fine arts, as well as 
with inusic and the drama, we have not left space 
to speak at present. 

Among miscellaneous memorabilia of the past 
year, the Jubilee of the British and Foreign Bible 
Society deserves prominence. Extraordinary exer- 
tions have been made to extend the operations of 
this Association, which has done so much to diffuse 
general knowledge and civilization, as well as 
Divine truth. In the translation of the Scriptures 
into about a hundred and fifty languages, literature 
as well as religion receives and acknowledges the 
benefits conferred by this noble Society, 


SETH WILLIAM STEVENSON, F.S, A. 


Tue ‘Literary Gazette’ has already announced the 
death of this amiable man and accomplished anti- 
quary and numismatist, but his personal worth and 
intelligence deserve a more extended notice. Mr. 
Stevenson’s demise was an event for which his 
friends were not altogether unprepared, but they 
nevertheless were far from regarding it as so near 
at hand. In the summer of the past year he was 
induced to try the effect of change of air and scene 
by visiting his son-in-law, Mr. Deighton, at Cam- 
bridge. Here, however, those who were best able 
to judge were grieved to find that a gradual and 
somewhat premature decay of the system was 
manifesting itself. His return to Norwich was 
considered impossible, and after lying for some 
weeks, comparatively free from pain, he peacefully 
breathed his last. 

Mr. Stevenson’s father, well known as an ex- 
perienced antiquary and numismatist, as well as 
by his supplement to ‘ Bentham’s History of Ely,’ 
had with his son been proprietors of the ‘ Norfolk 
Chronicle’ for nearly seventy years. In 182s, the 
subject of this notice was elected one of the sheriffs 
of Norwich, and in the year 1832 he was, by the 
unanimous choice of his fellow-citizens, elected 
Mayor. A short time since he was elected Charity 
Trustee, and it may be recorded as a singular fact, 
that his nominee to the hospital was clected only 
a few hours before his death. In 1816, Mr. Ste- 
venson visited the scene of that great and memora- 
ble contiict which closed the public career of 
Napoleon, and published an account in a volume 
entitled ‘Journal ofa Tour through part of France, 
Flanders, and Holland, including a Visit to Paris, 
and a Walk over the Field of Waterloo in the 
Summer of 1816.’ This book was dedicated to the 
Friars’ Society of Norwich, of which literary body 
he was nearly the last surviving member. In 1828 
appeared ‘A Tour in France, Savoy,’ &c., in two 
volumes 8vo. ‘The work, however, to which this 
excellent man was most devoted was ‘ A Dictionary 
of Roman Coins,’ one half of which has passed 
through the press, the MS. of the remaining por- 
tion being in a very forward state. This compila- 
tion, which seems to have engaged the greater part 
of his leisure time during the last ten or twelve 
years, must, if completed, prove of incalculable 
service to the numismatic student. The labour 
bestowed upon it may be imagined when we state 
that it is intended to form a volume as large as the 
well-known ‘ Dictionary of Classical Antiquities,’ 
edited by Dr. Smith, the ¢ompilation of several 
hands, while the ‘Dictionary of Roman Coins’ is 
the work of one individual, during short respites 
from incessant occupation as editor of the ‘ Norfolk 
Chronicle.” This work must, ere long, be given 
to the world. It will be a lasting monument of 
the labour, learning, and research of its virtuous 
and accomplished author, while his memory will 
long be enshrined in the hearts of his fellow-citizens 
and of all who had the honour and pleasure of his 
acquaintance. 
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TOPICS OF THE WEEK. 


Durinc the recent snow storm fears began to be 
expressed lest the shortened supply of coal might 
leave the gas-works without material, and that 
London might be exposed to a worse darkness than 
in the good old times of links and torches. The 
alarm passed away with the frost, but Dr. Letheby, 
the consulting chemist of the City Court of Sewers, 
has since called attention to more real and serious 
evils connected with the present gas-lighting of 
the metropolis. He reports that some of the com- 
panies are supplying gas of so noxious a quality, 
that it is causing incalculable damage both to health 
and property. Dr. Letheby finds some gas “so 
charged with sulphuret, that he has obtained twenty- 
one grains of oil of vitriol from a hundred cubic 
feet of gas.” Other noxious products are held in 
solution by ammonia, and ooze out wherever there 
is any leakage, rendering the soil so offensive that 
the pavement cannot be moved without doing harm. 
In twenty years, he says, he thinks it will be un- 
safe to move the pavements at all. Descending to 
particulars as to the effects of the oil of vitriol thus 
impregnating our atmosphere, Dr. Letheby says 
that ‘‘ there is not a library in the metropolis the 
books on the upper shelves of which are not tum- 
bling to pieces from this cause ; and there is no con- 
trolling power over the different companies, because 
the public are not aware of the presence of these 
impurities. They are burning this gas in shops 
where there is a large quantity of perishable fabrics. 
I think nothing is so important as that the chemi- 
cal qualities of the gas should from time to time 
betested. Statements have been made in the pub- 
lic papers to the effect, that invitations have been 
given to anybody to come to the works for the pur- 
pose of examining for themselves. This is all non- 
sense. The examination of gas at the gasworks 
goes for nothing. It is the quality of the material 
as supplied to the public, because, after travelling 
two or three miles, it undergoes such a change that 
there is no comparison between the quality of the 
gas there and at the works. No correct result, 
therefore, can be arrived at at the public works. 
The examination must be made after the gas has 
passed through the pipes, and as it is supplied to 
the consumers.” Dr. Letheby further stated to the 
City Court of Sewers that the gas is most injurious 
to health. The analysis of the gas was confirmed 
by an examination of the snow lately fallen round 
London, which was found to be “ charged with 
sulphuric acid in combination with ammonia, and 
the same also with regard to the leaves of trees.” 
We trust it may be found that Dr. Letheby’s state- 
ments, as they are given in a non-official report, 
are somewhat exaggerated. But there is need for 
further and immediate inquiry, when by so respect- 
able an authority we are told that the books on the 
upper shelves of our libraries are tumbling to pieces, 
and that so much mischief is working by a nuisance 
of comparatively recent appearance. ‘There are 
now several great gas companies to which Dr. 
Letheby’s remarks apply, and the evils complained 
of are not likely to diminish while good coal con- 
tinues at the present high price. The subject de- 
serves the attention of the Commissioners for the 
National Gallery, the keepers of public libraries, 
and other official personages to whose care property 
has been entrusted. : 

Another of the historical personages of the great 
European war has passed away, Field-Marshal 
* iscount Beresford having died on the Sth inst., 
in his eighty-fifth year. Few British soldiers have 
seen longer and more varied service. Sixty years 
ago he carried the colours of the 6th Regiment of 
Foot, from which time till the peace of 1815 he 
was engaged in almost unbroken professional duty. 
His first conspicuous service was with Sir David 
Baird $s army in Egypt, where he commanded a 
brigade. He had previously served in North 
America, Toulon, Corsica, and the East Indies. 
After Egypt we next find him at the Cape of Good 
Hope, and not long after in South America, where 
his name is associated with the reverses at Buenos 
Ayres, After brief inaction, he next appears at 
Madeira, of which he was military governor while 





the island was kept by the British for the Portuguese. 
Then follows the story of the Peninsular war, in the 
annals of which Marshal Beresford’s name held a 
conspicuous place. Corunna, Busaco, Albuera, 
Badajos, Salamanca, Vittoria, Nivelle, Nive, Tou- 
louse, were among the well-fought fields where he 
added to his fame. Being appointed Governor of 
Jersey, he was absent from the campaign of 
Waterloo. From the Spanish and Portuguese 
governments, as well as from his own country, he 
received honours and titles well merited by his dis- 
tinguished services. Sir Walter Scott, in his 
‘Vision of Don Roderick,’ has given to Lord 
Beresford a conspicuous place among the British 
heroes, specially describing his services as com- 
mander of the Portuguese allies :— 

“O who shall grudge him Albuera’s bays, 

Who brought a race regenerate to the field; 
Roused them to emulate their fathers’ praise, 
Tempered their headlong rage, their courage steeled; 
And raised fair Lusitania’s fallen shield, 
And gave new edge to Lusitania’s sword, 
And taught her sons forgotten arms to wield— 
Shiver my harp, and burst its every cord, 
If it forget thy worth, victorious BerEsrorp!” 

The late Mr. William Maltby, of the London 
Library, who died on the 5th inst., at ninety years 
of age, was well known among literary men of the 
last generation. The venerable poet Rogers is the 
only survivor of those of whom in early life he was 
an associate. We believe it was in company with 
Mr. Maltby that Mr. Rogers, when a young man, 
went to Bolt Court tc see Dr. Johnson, and show 
him some of his juvenile poems. Rogers knocked 
at the door, but his heart failed him, and he and 
his young friend made off without seeking an inter- 
view with the dreaded but warm-hearted dictator 
of the republic of letters. Maltby was with Rogers 
at the Rev. Mr. Pickbourne’s school on Newington- 
green. He was cousin to the present Bishop of 
Durham. He was a good classical scholar, and a 
man of much and varied literary accomplishment. 
For many years past he had retired from the active 
duties of his post at the London Library, but 
retained the office of honorary librarian. Pro- 
fessor Porson was his predecessor. 

Among new works announced, or this week pub- 
lished, are Lord Holland’s ‘ Memcirs of the Whig 
Party,’ volume second, by Messrs. Longman and 
Co.; ‘Rome, Regal and Republican,’ a history for 
families, by Miss Strickland,—Hall, Virtue, and 
Co.; a new series of reference books, Griffin’s 
Cyclopedias of Chemistry, Biography, and other 
subjects, edited and prefaced by able writers, — 
Messrs. Griffin and Co. Of Miss Strickland’s 
‘Queens of England,’ a new and cheaper edition 
has been commenced by Messrs. Hurst and Blackett, 
who also announce new works of fiction as prepar- 
ing by Miss Mitford, Mrs. Gore, Mrs. Trollope, 
Miss Pardoe, the author of ‘Emilia Wyndham,’ 
and the author of ‘Margaret Maitland.’ The 
first volume of Mr. Murray’s series of the British 
Classics was issued last week, commencing with the 
works of Oliver Goldsmith, to be followed by 
monthly volumes of Gibbon, Pope, Addison, John- 
son, Dryden, Swift, and other standard authors. 
Among Mr. Bentley’s books are ‘Shooting Scenes 
onthe Himalayas, Tartary, and Thibet,’ by Colonel 
Reid Markham, 32nd Regiment; ‘Russia on the 

3orders of Asia, with accounts of the Tartar 
Tribes of the Kazan Region,’ by Edward Tracy 
Turnerelly; and M. Guizot’s ‘History of Oliver 
Cromwell and the English Commonwealth.’ 

Mr. Nichols, the editor of the new and complete 
edition of the works of Young, recently published 
by Tegg and Co., thinks we have done him injus- 
tice by remarking, in connexion with his book, that 
we disapprove of the reprinting from early editions 
of classic authors passages which, by deliberate 
omission in later copies, must be held to have been 
renounced or suppressed. Mr. Nichols says,— 
“Tn no instance have I republished ‘ passages from 
the oldest editions’ which Young had expunged 
from his works, except in ‘The Centaur not Fabu- 
lous,’ which I was desirous to present in the form 
in which that wonderful performance first frightened 
the fashionable world out of its propriety. In that 


treatise all the intercalary matter is inclosed within 
brackets, as stated in a note towards the close of 





the sixth letter, in which those insertions first occur. 
In another treatise, ‘A True Estimate of Human 
Life’ (which was not included in the collected works), 
I have inclosed within brackets three or-four pas- 
sages which I found in an early edjtion, to which 
the ‘ New Estimate of Human Life’ alludes, and 
which I consequently judged it needful to insert.” 
Our remark was perhaps too general, the subject 
of reprinting the works of old authors being sug- 
gested by the book before us, and several recent 
instances occurring to us of the practice against 
which we protested. We have no doubt that the 
text of Young is correctly printed from the best 
editions. Mr. Nichols further says, ‘‘ Though not 
formally mentioned in my preface, Dodsley’s edition . 
of 1792, which contains several compositions in 
prose and verse that had not been included in the 
previous trade editions, was my constant companion. 
A brief notice of it is given at the commencement 
of the first Satire.” Our general estimate of the 
edition of Mr. Nichols showed that we considered 
he had done justice to the author and his works, 
and that we appreciated highly his honorary and 
honourable editorial labours. The question as to 
the propriety of reprinting suppressed passages of 
early versions of old works, even in notes, is open 
to difference of opinion. Pope, itis true, published 
not only what he wished to stand as his text, but 
he also gave his first rough draught in his notes as 
‘ variations.’ But what an author does in his own 
case may not always justify the resuscitation of 
rejected words or passages by an editor. 

The Gresham Lectures in Hilary term commenced 
in the theatre of Gresham College, Basinghall-street, 
City, on Wednesday the 11th, when the Rev. Joseph 
Pullen read his lecture on astronomy. The music 
lectures, by Edward Taylor, Esq., which are always 
attended by crowded and gratified audiences, are 
not given till January 31st and February 1st. 

The five academies which compose the French 
Institute have within the last week elected their 
office-bearers for the present year. M. Guizot has 
been chosen President of the Academy of Moral 
and Political Sciences. 

At the last meeting of the French Académie des 
Sciences, most of the time was occupied with pri- 
vate business, a long and warm discussion taking 
place as to the appointment of a successor to the 
late M. Jussieu in the section of Botany. That sec- 
tion, reduced to three members, M.M. Adolphe 
Brogniart, Gandichaud, and Montagne, unanimously 
presented to the Academy the names of M. Tulasne 
en premiere ligne, of M. Moquin-Tandon en second 
ligne, and in third line, equally and in alphabetical 
order, the names of M.M. Duchartre and Trécul. 
A debate ensued, in which M. Brogniart defended 
the order of presentation by the section, against 
M. Geoffroy St. Hilaire, who wished M. Moquin- 
Tandon placed with M. Tulasne in the first line. 
The controversy was at bottom a conflict between 
the two rival schools, that of Cuvier and Jussieu 
on the one side, against that of Geoffroy St. Hilaire 
and Goethe on theother. It was at length resolved 
that the list of the section should remain as pre- 
sented. We have since learned that M. Tulasne 
has been elected. M.M. Chevreul and Poncelet were 
elected, by large majorities, members of the admi- 
nistrative commission for 1854. 

Amongst the many things which ‘‘they manage 
better in France,” is the encouragement which 
municipalities give to art; many of them make a 
rule of setting apart a portion of their annual reve- 
nue for the purchase of pictures and statues, and 
others from time to time make grants for the same 
purpose, or for securing any particular work of art 
of merit, which may possess local or general interest, 
or be executed by a deserving local artist. The 
city of Bordeaux, for example, has within the last 
few days decided that a sum of 20,000 francs (800/.) 
shall be given to M. Coignet, the historical painter, 
for his picture representing Tintoret Painting his 
Dead Daughter. We fear that owr corporation 
accounts if examined would be found to contain 
far more entries of 800/. for sumptuous feasts than 
for the productions of genius. In the eyes of 

English civic dignitaries the cook is a greater man 
than the artist. 
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After three performances of Handel’s Messiah, 
the last of which was this week, the Sacred Har- 
monic Society announce Mendelssohn’s Elijah for 
Friday evening, January 20th, the vocalists Miss 
Birch, Miss Dolby, Miss Bertha Street, Mrs. 
Lockey, Messrs. Lockey, J. A. Novello, and 
Weiss. The Harmonic Union also give the 
Elijah at Exeter Hall, on the 23rd inst. Miss 
Dolby, Miss Stalbach, Mr. and Mrs. Lockey, Mr. 
Leffler, and Signor Billetti, being the vocalists. 
The season of the Philharmonic Society commences 
on March 6th, at the Hanover Rooms, under the 
conductorship of Mr. Costa. The New Philhar- 
monic was lately throwing out signals of distress, 
but we believe that arrangements will be efficiently 
made for the coming season. At a concert to be 
given on the 19th by the London Orchestra at the 
Hanover-square Rooms, most of the best perfor- 
mers now in London will be gathered together, 
including Madame Amadei, Miss Arabella Goddard, 
M. Sainton, and in the orchestra Barret, Baumann, 
Bosisio, Cioffi, Prosptre, Richardson, Lazarus, 
Tolbecque, and other able performers. Mr. Thirl- 
wall, leader. 

The theatrical week in Paris has been a very 
dull one. A piece of no great merit, and of con- 
siderable vulgarity, called Les Oiseaux de Rue, 
has been brought out at the Variétés, the said 
oiseaux being the second-hand clothesmen, the 
sellers of apples, and vegetables, and coco, and the 
other hawkers who disturb the streets of Paris by 
their discordant and, generally speaking, incom- 

rehensible cries. It is by M. Thibourt and M. 

elacour, and forms the only dramatic novelty of 
the week. At the musical theatres also nothing of 
striking importance has taken place. Rossini’s 
Ii Barbieri has been produced at the Italian Theatre, 
with Alboni, Mario, Tamburini, and Rossi; its suc- 
cess was very great—indeed, with such singers it 
could not well be otherwise. We learn with plea- 
sure that the season thus far has been much more 
favourable for this house than had been expected. 
At the Grand Opera, Cerito has returned in the 
ballet of Orfa; and Cruvelli will before these lines 
reach the reader have made her anxiously expected 
débat in The Huguenots. Donizetti's posthumous 
opera,—the libretto of which is taken from the well- 
known ‘ Elizabeth, or the Exiles of Siberia,’— 
has not obtained striking success at the ThéAatre 
Lyrique. It is not a work of the first order, and 
is not at all worthy of his great reputation, but it 
contains some pretty morceaum. 

The activity of French dramatists and managers 
is almost incredible. Last year the former wrote 
and the latter produced not fewer than 257 new 
pieces. Amongst these productions were four 
operas and two ballets at the Grand Opera, five 
comedies and three dramas at the ThéAtre Francais, 
nine comic operas at the Opéra Comique, twenty- 
seven vaudevilles at the Vaudeville Theatre, and 
twenty-seven at the Variétés. 

A French dramatic company is performing at 
Florence. 





PROCEEDINGS OF SOCIETIES. 
InsTITUTE oF AcTUARIES. — At the ordinary 
meeting of this Society, held on the 2nd of January 
inst., the Chairman announced the result of the 
anuual examinations in London and Edinburgh, 
by which it appeared that in London nine candi- 
dates had presented themselves for the second 
years’ examination, and had passed in the following 
order of merit, viz.:—1. J. B. Haycraft; 2. George 
Scott: 3. E. H. Galsworthy; 4. J. P. Laurence; 
5. John Coles; 6. Charles Watkins; 7. Charles 
Griffiths; 8. Thomas Carr; 9. Thomas Miller, 
jun.; and that out of eleven candidates who had 
offered themselves for matriculation examination, 
eight had passed, their names appearing in the 
order of merit indicated:—1. W. P. Pattison; 2. 
C. G. Fothergill; 3. Samuel Younger; 4. Robert 
Hatton; 5. George Humphreys; 6. J. B. Allan; 
7. D. R. C. Robinson; 8. Edward Nuth. In 
Edinburgh two candidates had presented them- 
selves for the second years’ examination, and had 


and one for matriculation examination, and had 
also passed, viz., W. F. Birkmyre. Mr. Jellicoe, 
V.P., then read a paper ‘On the Rates of Mortality 
Prevailing during Forty-four Years amongst the 
Male and Female Lives Assured with the Eagle 
Assurance Company.’ These investigations, it 
appears, are of a very laborious character; in the 
present instance, the number of individuals ob- 
served upon was 7419 (5493 mates and 1926 females), 
each of whom was traced through the records of the 
company for a period of about eight years anda 
half on the average. As persons enter and leave 
such societies at all ages, and at all fractions of 
ages, certain peculiar corrections are necessary in 
tabulary results of this nature, which Mr. Jellicoe 
explained, but which it is not necessary for us to 
describe. What is called the expectation of life, 
or what Mr. Farr aptly calls the probable after 
lifetime, came out as follows, that of the well-known 
Northampton table being added for the sake of 
comparison :— 








Ages Males. | Females. nee ong ae q 
25 35°5 35°4 35°7 30°9 
35 28°2 29°1 28°7 25°7 
45 217 23°8 22°6 20°5 
55 15-4 17°6 16°3 15°6 
65 10°2 11°8 11°0 10°9 
75 5'8 70 6°5 6°5 

















The table of mortality constructed from these data 
exhibited the usual irregularities observable when 
the numbers are not very great, and to these it 
became necessary to apply some rectification. 
Various methods have been proposed for this pur- 
pose, and Mr. Jellicoe commented briefly on those 
given by Mr. Finlaison, Mr. Davis, Mr. Farren, 
Mr. Gomperty, and others. The last was based 
upon a theory which supposed that the human 
frame lost equal portions of its vitality in equal in- 
finitely small intervals of time, and the deductions 
from that hypothesis appeared to coincide in many 
instances with the facts. By means of Mr. Gom- 
perty’s formula, or equator, a table of mortality had 
been framed, and this in conjunction with the mean 
rate of interest actually realized, afforded the 
elements for computing the true premiums, that is 
to say, the annual payment to provide simply for 
the sums assured. The obtaining these was, it 
seems, the great object in view, since without such 
data the premiums charged must be either con- 
jectural or based upon the experience of other 
associated bodies, which, inasmuch as every Society 
is likely to have an experience peculiar to itself, 
may be ill adapted to the one in question. In the 
present instance it appeared that the results cor- 
responded very closely with those deducible from 
the elements originally assumed. A good deal of 
discussion arose, in which Dr. Curtis, Mr. Hodge, 
and the chairman joined; and, after the usual vote 
of thanks to the author, the meeting separated. 


Crvin ENGINEERS.—Jan. 10th.—James Simp- 
son, Esq., President, in the chair. The proceed- 
ings of the evening were commenced by an address 
from the President, on taking the chair for the 
first time after his election. After expressing his 
sense of the distinction conferred on him, by his 
election to the post of President, he embraced the 
opportunity of acknowledging the debt of gratitude 
he, in common with many other members of the 
profession, owed to the Institution of Civil Engi- 
neers, where they had first found a field for the 
exhibition of their talents, and had there formed 
the valuable and lasting friendships, to which might 
be attributed the good feeling prevalent in the pro- 
fession. He then alluded to the difficulties formerly 
experienced by young engineers, at the commence- 





passed, viz.:—D. R. W. Huie; James Wilson; 


ment of their career, chiefly from want of oppor- 





proceedings of the older practitioners; contrasting 
it with their present freedom of communication 
with the seniors, at the meetings of the Institution, 
where all met on a footing of equality, and with a 
predisposition to afford the aid or advice that might 
be requested. He then gave a slight sketch of the 
professional career of ‘his father, who entered the 
metropolis as a millwright in 1778, and before his 
decease had raised himself to eminence as a civil 
engineer, and was the coadjutor of Smeaton, 
Jessop, Watt, Rennie, Telford, and others. Under 
him Mr. James Simpson commenced his practical 
career, of which he gave a rapid outline. Asa very 
old member of the Institution, having been elected 
in 1825, and chosen a Member of Council in 1826; 
he ventured to give some sound practical advice 
on the subject of agitation in societies. He then 
gave a succinct account of the great engineering 
works in progress in India, Egypt, Sweden, Nor- 
way, Denmark, Canada, Australia, Cuba,—on the 
European continent generally, and in Russia; 
chiefly under the direction of members of tke 
Institution. The maritime works on the Thames, 
the Tyne, the Severn, the Clyde, the Avon, &.— 
the harbours and docks at Harwich, at Dover, at 
Guernsey, Jersey, Alderney, Portland, Holyhead, 
Plymouth, Leith, Hartlepool, and other places ; the 
works at the Norfolk Estuary, the reconstruction 
of the Bishop’s Rock Lighthouse, and other impor- 
tant labours of Civil Engineers, were also noticed, 
He also alluded to the subject of screw propulsion, 
and the valuable and hitherto unrewarded labours 
of Mr. F. P. Smith, as triumphantly demonstrated 
in the late naval review at Spithead, and the gene- 
ral adoption of the system for an improved class of 
steam and sailing vessels. The new system of pro- 
pulsion invented by Ruthven, and introduced by 
Mr. Clarke, for the Deep Sea Fishing Company, 
was also mentioned. The improvements in the 
supplies of gas and water, particularly of the latter, 
were noticed, in contradiction to assertions made 
“by authority” that little or no amelioration had 
taken place. A short history of the waterworks 
of the metropolis was given, to show that the exten- 
sions and ameliorations of filtering and high service 
had closely followed the facility for obtaining cast- 
iron pipes, in large quantities, and at a reasonable 
rate; and that the improvement in steam engines 
and pumping machinery had also produced corre- 
sponding advantages. Attention was directed to 
the present state of the sewerage of cities and 
towns, and also that of the drainage of farm lands; 
for the former it was urged that more had been 
done than was generally admitted, and for the 
latter, the partial steps hitherto taken were con- 
tended to be inefficient, unless the system was 
introduced on a larger scale, and extended to 
arterial and trunk drainage, and the improvement 
of the principal drains and water-courses in the 
lowlands. 
the nuisance of smoke, from steam and other 
boilers, were noticed, and the various trials already 
made were examined. The present general em- 
ployment of members of the profession was alluded 
to with pleasure, as demonstrating that the science 
and practice of engineering had not experienced any 
check; and with a tender, to the junior members 
of the Society, of any advice or assistance in his 
power, the President concluded his address, which 
was unanimously voted to be printed and published 
with the Minutes of Proceedings. The discussion 
was resumed on Mr. Harrison’s paper, ‘On the 
Drainage of the District South of the Thames ne 
and was adjourned until Tuesday, January 17th, 
when it was announced that the whole evening 
would be devoted to the subject. At the monthly 
ballot the following candidates were duly elected 
—Messrs. R. V. Boyle and J. Strapp, as Asso- 
ciates. 


GroLocicaL.—Jan. 4th.—Professor E. Forbes, 
President, in the chair. C. Moore, Esq., R. Hunt, 
Esq., R. W. Hall, Esq., J. Hobbins, Esq., and 
E. 8. Jackson, Esq., were elected Fellows of the 
Society. The following communications were read: 





tunity of contact with, and experience of, the 


1. ‘On the Geology of Rainy Luke, North Ame- 





The regulations for the prevention of 
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rica,’ by Dr. Bigsby, F.G.S. _Chloritic and green- 
stone slates, gneiss and mica slate, appear once to 
have occupied the lake basin, with a E.N.E. strike 
anda N.N.W. dip, at a high angie. But subse- 
quently, a very extensive outburst of granite and 
syenite has taken place, to the great disturbance of 
the slate rocks, and penetrating them both in in- 
tercalations and cross-wise. These intrusive rocks 
occupy a large portion of the lake, most of the 
western shore, nearly all the eastern trough or 
arm, and much of the eastern end. An upper 
silurian limestone occurs on the south shore of the 
lake, at the mouth of Rainy River, which resembles 
a similar limestone in the Lake of the Woods. 
The rocks of Rainy Lake are a continuation of 
those on the south, both towards the head-waters 
of the Mississippi and the Fond du Lac of Lake Su- 
perior. Dr. Norwood considers the great plutonic 
chain north of Lake Superior, and running nearly 
parallel with its north shore, from N.E. to S.W., 
to be the main axis of dislocation for wide regions 
in this part of America. This opinion is strength- 
ened by finding in Rainy Lake, and along the 
chain of lakes (225 miles long) which lead to the 
grand portage of Lake Superior, that the dip of all 
the stratified rocks is almost invariably to the north, 
whilst that of kindred rocks in Wisconsin and 
Michigan, scuth of Lake Superior, is with great con- 
stancy to the south, and this over areas of many 
thousand square miles. 2. ‘On the Superior Limits 
of the Glacial Deposits in the Isle of Man,’ by the 
Rev. J.G. Cumming, F.G.S. The author referred 
to previous papers read before the Society between 
1845 and 1849, relative to the position and constitu- 
ents of the Pleistocene beds of the Isleof Man. The 
surface of the limestone through the entire southern 
area of the island is polished, grooved, and scratched 
in a direction generally from N.E. toS.W. The 
groovings extend down into the sea below the 
present high-water mark, and are seen whenever 
the boulder-clay is removed. The great faults of 
the district occurred prior to the deposition of the 
boulder-clay, and their edges are planed down to 
the general level, the boulder-clay lying across 
them. A small patch of limestone between Port 





Mary and Perwick Bay exhibits appearances as if 


the boulder-clay had been violently squeezed in be- 
tween the thin beds of limestone, where it presented 
a basset-edge to the direction of the drifting current; 
and fragments of the limestone are torn off and 
cartied to leeward. The boulder-clay can be traced 
up the Mull Hills to a great height, and at a point 
to the north of the hamlet of Cregneesh the rocks 
are grooved and polished in the same N.E. and 
S.W. direction, ata height of 460 feet above the 
sea. The whole south-eastern part of the moun- 
tain-range between Brada Head and South Barrule 
is occupied by pleistocene deposits, and boulders 
are found on the very tops of the mountains. 


Blocks of granite have been lifted to a height of 
This is 


890 feet within a distance of two miles. 
distinctly seen on South Barrule, which is 1595 


feet above the sea level, and the granite is in situ 
The author believes 
these facts lead to the conclusion that there was 
during the glacial epoch a gradual subsidence of 
the Isle of Man to the extent of at least 1600 feet, 
He also 
thinks, from the appearances of certain terraces at 
the level of the mountain-passes, and the absence of 
caves at any great height on the cliffs, that the 
Ul- 
timately the entire area of the Irish Sea bottom 
was elevated so as to become dry land, at which 
time the great Irish deer (Megaceros Hibernicus) 
There has again 
been a subsidence to a partial extent, then a sta- 
tionary period, and subsequently another re-emer- 
‘On 
the occurrence of Numerous ‘Swallow-holes’ in 
the Chalk on the Hills near Canterbury, especially 
in Fish-pond Wood,’ by Joseph Prestwich, jun., 


800 fect below the summit. 


and that it was probably much greater. 


re-emergence of the island was also gradual. 


immigrated to these regions. 


gence to the extent of about twelve feet. 3. 


Esq., F.G.S. 


Curnicat.—Dec. 19th.—Colonel Philip Yorke in 2D 
the chair. After the minutes of the former meeting 


had been read, Dr. Garrod stated the reasons which 

had induced him to consider that citric acid was of 

no avail in the cure of scurvy, but that potash salts 

were effective. He believed that the new regula- 

tions of the Admiralty in respect to the diet of 
seamen in the navy, were of more advantage for 

the prevention of this disease than the medica- 

ments employed. Mr. George Gladstone, from 

his observation of the crews of merchantmen, con- 

firmed the view that all vegetable food, potatoes, 

cabbages, lime-juice, &c., was about equally 
valuable as a preventive and restorative. A paper 
by Mr. Howe, of Glasgow, was read, calling atten- 

tion to some remarkable phenomena attending the 
solution of a platinum and silver alloy in nitric 
acid. Mr. Brodie and several other chemists 
present added the results of their own observation 
bearing upon the same point. A communication 
of Dr. Penny was then brought before the meeting. 

It referred to some objections made to his method 
of estimating Proto-chloride of tin, which he showed 
to be invalid. Dr. Gladstone read a paper ‘On 
the so-called Iodide and Chloride of Nitrogen.’ 
He referred to a previous communication, in which 
he had ascribed to the black explosive powder 
usually denominated iodide of nitrogen, the com- 
position NH1I,, and to a paper more recently 
published by Bunsen, in which he gave the formula 
NH,+NI, and NH,+,NI,. The author 
showed that the difference depended on the mode 
of preparation, and that his original formula, which 
was intermediate between those of Bunsen, cor- 
rectly expressed the substance, when prepared by 
solutions of iodine and ammonia in the presence of 
water, or even by strong alcoholic solutions. 
Various observations were made upon the action 
of water on this substance, and respecting the other 
products of the reaction. Dr. Gladstone had also 
succeeded by means of sulphurous acid in analyzing 
the heavy explosive liquid usually called chloride 
of nitrogen. He found its composition to be 
N, HCl,. ; 


EntTomoLocicaL.—Jan. 2nd.—E. Newman, 
Esq., President, in the chair. Miss 5. Thompson, 
of Stamford, was elected a Subscriber. Various 
donations were announced, including fifty fine new 
or rare butterflies, presented by T. J. Stevens, 
Esq., Corr. M.E.S., Bogota. Mr. Westwood, 
alluding to a recent communication from Mr. 
Fortune, now in China, to the ‘ Gardener’s Chro- 
nicle,’ in which is detailed the Chinese method of 
taking honey from bee-hives without destroying 
the bees, by means of the smoke from burning 
stems of Artemisia, said he had a neighbour who 
had deprived his bees of their honey by turning up 
the hive while he was smoking a cigar, and received 
no injury from the bees, and he himself had simply 
drummed his bees into an empty hive, and then 
removed the honey with impunity. Mr. Curtis 
communicated a note on the habits of the bee 
Panurgus ursinus. The following papers were 


Tuesday.—Linnean, 8 p.m. 


Wednesday.—s 


Horticultural, 2 p.m. 

Civil Engineers, 8 p.m.—(Renewed Discussion 
on Mr, Harrison’s paper on the Drainage of the 
District South of the Thames. 

Pathological, 8 p.m. 


Heat.) 

iety of Arts, 8 p.m.—(Mr. C. T. Judkins on 

§ ing Machines.) 

Geological, 8 p.m.—(On the Origin and Structure 

of the ‘Land-pipes’ in the Chalk, by Joseph 

Prestwich, jun., Esa., F.G.S.; 2. On Pipes and 

Furrows in Calcareous and Non-Calcareous 

Strata, by J. Trimmer, Esq., F.G.S.) 

London Institution, 7 p.m.—(Dr. G. K. Jackson 
on Pompeii.) 

Thursday.— Royal, 85 p.m. 

Antiquaries, 8 p.m. 

Royal Institution, 3 p.m.—(Professor Wharton 
Jones on Animal Physiology.) 

Friday.—Royal Institution, 8} p.m.—(Professor Faraday on 

Electric Induction—Associated Cases of Current 

and Statie Effects.) 

Saturday.— Asiatic, 8} p.m.—(Dr. Latham on the Early Oc- 
cupation of certain parts of Europe by branches 
of the Turk family.) 

Medical, 8 p.m. 

Royal Botanic, 4 p.m. 

— London Institution, 3 p.m.—(Professor Miller on 

the Chemistry of the Non-Metallic Elements.) 
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VARIETIES. 


Recovery of the Lost MS. of Court de Gébelin.— 
A precious discovery for the history of the Reformed 
Churches of France has lately been made by M. 
Eugene Hage, of Paris, in the public library of 
Geneva. It is the manuscript history of French 
Protestants in the various places whither they fled 
for refuge, a work composed about a century ago 
by Pastor Antcine Court. As is well known, 
Court was one of the men whose faith and zeal 
principally contributed to sustain Protestantism in 
France during the reign of Louis XV., when its 
lecal existence was interdicted, and the chiefs of the 
Refcrmed Churches were either banished or dead. 
Court published in 1760, a ‘ History of the Cami- 
sards;’ but he had not time to bring to light his 
great work, ‘L’Histoire du Refuge.’ In 1784, 
after the death of Court de Gébelin, son of Antoine 
Court, the unedited MS. of this work was lost, and 
from that time no trace of it could befound. It is, 
therefore, a most unexpected circumstance that it 
has at length been discovered amongst other papers 
deposited in the library of Geneva. It will be 
curicus and interesting to compare ‘ L’ Histoire du 
Refuge,’ by Court de Gébelin, with that published 
by M. Weiss, who had not seen the former, and to 
observe how each corfirms the other, up to the 
time when that of M. Weiss necessarily leaves be- 
hind that of an historian who died in 1784.—EFvan- 
gelical Chiistendom. 














Patronage of Art.—If I am not misinformed, 
Mendelssohn composed the music for Qdipus in 
Colonos, like that for Antigone, A Midsummer 








read :—‘ Descriptions of some New Species of But- 
terflies from South America, in the Society's col- 
lection,’ by W. C. Hewitson, Esq.: the first part 
ofa ‘ Monograph of the Chrysomelide of Australia,’ 
by J. S. Baly, Esq.; and ‘Some Observations on 
the Excrement of Insects, in a letter addressed to 
Wm. Spence, Esq., F.R.S., &e.,’ by John Davy, 
M.D., F.R.S., Inspector-General of Army Hos- 
pitals. The author records the result of many 
investigations into the chemical nature of the ex- 
crement of insects, which he found contained some 
of the most powerful manures known, and remarks 
on the effect in the economy of nature of the dis- 
tribution of such agents by the universal presence 
and abundance of insects. 


MEETINGS FOR THE ENSUING WEER. 


Monday.—Statistical, 8 p.m.—(1. Dr. Michelson on the Im- 
ports and Exports of Linen and Linen Yarn; 

r. Thomson on the Stature, Weight, &c., 

of New Zealanders.) 3 





Night's Dream, and Athalie, by command of the 
King of Prussia, for the purpose of its being exe- 
cuted in the royal private theatre cf Potsdam. 
Much as we must rejoice in the genius that could 
elicit and so worthily obey such a command, we 
can no less extol the enlightened liberality of the 
monarch whose feeling for the beauty and necessity 
of art led him to conceive and to issue it. Prussia 
proved herself worthy of a great artist by the con- 
fidence reposed in Mendelssohn, and the homage 
paid to his talent. Of what is England worthy? 
To that spirit, which prevails not here, the world 
owes the existence of these four masterpieces, in 
which the great and various dramatic powers of 
the composer are so eminently displayed. Possibly 
w® have no Mendelssohn—certainly we have no 
King of Prussia. Had there been no Mecenas, 
Virgil would have had no opportunity to exercise 
his powers, and, his genius tlius undeveloped, the 
world would have lost a poet. England has no 
Meceenas, and hence it may be that England has 


no Virgil, or at least is ignorant of his existence. 









Chemical, 8 p,m, 


So long as it is the policy of our government, per- 
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sonally and officially, to furnish themes for the 
writers of leading articles in newspapers, and in- 
flammatory excitement to their readers, while it 
neglects that most important medium of moral 
discipline, intellectual cultivation—so long will 
“ea be the amusement of the people, art their 

andiwork, their furniture, their hard livelihood in 
pursuit, and, at best, their paper-hanging in its 
attainment. So long as the beautiful is but a 
business, and the stimulant of genius but a shop 
account of loss and profit, and the inconsequent 
example of the great works that have been produced 
under other auspices, must we bear the stigma the 
rest of the world has placed upon us, of being an 
unmusical nation. In Prussia it is otherwise; and 
of that state of things Mendelssohn’s @dipus is 
among the results of which we share the advantage. 
—Mr. Macfarren in ‘ The Musical World.’ 

Soap as a Means of Art.—Dr. Ferguson Branson, 
of Sheffield, writing in the ‘Journal of the Society 
of Arts,’ says, “‘ Several years ago, I was endea- 
vouring to find an easy substitute for wood 
engraving, or rather to find out a substance more 
readily cut than wood, and yet sufficiently firm to 
allow of a cast being taken from the surface when 
the design was finished, to be reproduced in type- 
metal, or by the electrotype process. After trying 
various substances, I at last hit upon one which at 
first promised success, viz., the very common sub- 
stance called soap, but I found that much more 
skill than I possessed was required to cut the fine 
lines for surface printing. A very little experience 
with the material convinced me that, though it 
might not supply the place of wood for surface 
printing, it contained within itself the capability of 
being extensively applied to various useful and 
artistic processes in a manner hitherto unknown. 
Die-sinking is a tedious process, and no method of 
die-sinking that I am aware of admits of freedom 
of handling. A drawing may be executed with a 
hard point on a smooth piece of soap almost ag 
readily, as freely, and in as short a time as an 
ordinary drawing with a lead pencil. Every touch 
thus produced is clear, sharp, and well-defined. 
When the drawing is finished a cast may be taken 
from the surface in plaster, or, better still, by press- 
ing the soap firmly into heated gutta percha. In 
gutta percha several impressions may be taken 
without injuring the soap, soas to admit of ‘ proofs’ 
being taken and corrections made—a very valuable 
and practical good quality in soap. It will even 
bear being pressed into melted sealing-wax without 
injury. I have never tried a sulphur mould, but I 
imagine an impression from the soap could easily 
be taken by that method.” Dr. Branson has also 
employed bees’ wax, white wax, sealing wax, lacs, 
as well as other plastic bodies; and in some of these 
cases a heated steel knitting’needle, or point, was 
substituted for the ivory knitting needle. He has 
sent several specimens to the Society of Arts, which 
show that from the gutta percha or plastic cast a 
cast in brass may be obtained, with the impression 
either sunk or in relief. 

Theological Education.—The Rev. G. A. Deni- 
son, Archdeacon of Taunton, has published in ‘The 
Times,’ the following resolutions to be moved in the 
Lower House of Convocation, Feb. 1, 1854.—‘‘1. 
That it appears to this House that the education 
and training of candidates for holy orders is, very 
generally, defective and inadequate; especially in 
respect of a course of theological reading and prac- 
tical preparation for some time previous to their 
presenting themselves to the bishop to be examined 


_ and inquired of, with a view to ordination. 2. 


That this House do make a humble representation 
to his Grace the Archbishop and the Lords the 
Bishops of the Upper House, respectfully calling 
their attention to the urgency of the case, and pray- 
ing their concurrence in appointing committees of 
both houses to consider conjointly of the best méans 
of remedying this defect, and supplying this want 
in our church system. 3. That a committee of 
this House be now named with instructions to pre- 
pare a draught of such representation; and to 
submit it to this House for approval at their next 
session.” 
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An Archeological Index to Remains of Antiquity of the Celtic, Romano- 
BRITISH, and ANGLO-SAXON PERIODS, 1 vol. 8vo, price 15s. cloth, illustrated by numerous Engravings, com- 
prising upwards of Five Hundred Objects. 

This Work, though intended as an introduction and a guide to the study of our early Antiquities, will, it is hoped, 
prove of service, as a book of reference, to the practised Archeologist. The contents are as follows:—Part I. Cetmc 
Prrrop—Tumuli, or Barrows and Cairns; Cromlechs; Sepulchral Caves; Rocking Stones; Stone Circles, &. &.; Objects 
discovered in Celtic Sepulchres; Urns; Beads; Weapons; Implements, &¢. Part I]. Romano-British Perrop—Tumuli 
of the Roman-British Period; Burial-places of the Romans; Pavements; Camps; Villas; Sepulchral Monuments; Sepul- 
chral Inscriptions; Dedicatory Inscriptions; Commemorative Inscriptions; Altars; Urns; Glass Vessels; Fibulw; Armille; 
Coins; Coin-Moulds, &c. &c. _Part I], ANeio-Saxon Pertop—Tumuli; Detailed List of Objects discovered; Anglo-Saxon 
Barrows ; Urns; Swords; Spears; Knives; Umbones of Shields; Bucklers; Fibule; Bulle; Hair Pins; Beads, &e. &c. &e, 

The Irrverary of ANTonrINvs, (as far as relates to Britain)—the Geographical Tables of Protemy, the Norirta, and 
the Irtverary of RicHarp of Cirencester, together with a Classified Index of the Contents of the ArcuzxoLoGi, (vols, 
i, to xxxi.)—are given in an Appendix. 

“ No one can doubt the author’s qualifications: Mr. Akerman’s chief reputation is as a numismatist, but in the work 
before us he has shown that his Archzological acquirements have a much wider range.”—Atheneum. 

“A book of such utility—so concise, so clear, so well condensed from such varied and voluminous sources—cannot 
fail to be generally acceptable.’”—Art Union. 


Remains of Pagan Saxondom, principally from the Tumuli in England. 
In demy 4to, price 3s. each Part; to Subscribers, 2s. 6d. 

The Two Numbers already published contain Coloured Engravings of the following objects :—1. Gold Ornaments set 
with Garnets, found in a Tumulus on Roundway Down, near Devizes, Wilts; 2. Gold Buckle, set with a slab of Garnet, 
found at Ixworth, Suffolk; 3. Singular Glass Vase, found at Reculver, Kent; 4, Sepulchral Urn, in the Towneley Collection 
of the British Museum; 5. Beautiful Circular Fibula, from a Grave near Abingdon, Berkshire, now in the Collection of the 
British Museum. 


A Numismatic Manual. 1 vol. 8vo, price One Guinea. 

*,* The Plates which illustrate this volume, comprising the types of many hundred coins, are upon a novel plan, 
and will, at a glance, convey more information regarding the types of Greek, Roman, and English Coins, than can be 
obtained by many hours’ careful reading. Instead of a fac-simile Engraving being given of that which is already an enigma 
to the tyro, the most striking and characteristic features of the Coin are dissected and placed by themselves, so that the eye 
soon becomes familiar with them. . 


A Descriptive Catalogue of Rare and Unedited Roman Coins, from the 


Earliest Period to the taking of Rome under Constantine Paleologos. 2 vols. 8vo. Numerous Plates. 30s, 


Coins of the Romans relating to Britain. 1 vol. 8vo. Second Edition, 
with an entirely new set of Plates, price 10s. 6d. 

“ Votre commission, Messieurs, vous propose done de décerner le prix fondé par M. Allier d’Hanteroche & larch- 
éologue zélé qui, depuis dix années, publie le Journal Numismatique de Londres, auquel |’Angleterre doit un bon Manuel 
de Numismatique, et qui vient entreprendre la publication d’un Recueil de toutes les Médailles des peuples, villes, et rois 
de l’'antiquité.”— dddress of the Commission appointed to Report to the Institut de France on the works sent in by Candidates 
Jor the Numismatic Prize. Session 1845, 


Ancient Coins of Cities and Princes, Geographically Arranged and 
ee the Coins of Hispania, Gallia, and Britannia, with Plates of several Hundred Examples. 1 vol. 
vO, price 18s, 


Numismatic Illustrations of the Narrative Portions of the New Tes- 
TAMENT. Fine Paper, numerous Woodcuts from the Original Coins, in various Publie and Private Collections. 
1 vol. 8vo, price 5s. 6d. 

“ Archeology is under a peculiar obligation to Mr. Akerman. To him we all owe the pleasant debt of an instructive 
acquaintance, not only with the beautiful money of Ancient Greece and Rome, but with the once barbarous, though not 
less interesting, coins of our earliest history. And to him now especially the cause of religion can bring its tribute of com- 
mendation for light thrown upon Holy Writ through the medium of ‘the unrighteous Mammon.’ The New Testament has, 
it appears, in the compass of the Gospels and Acts, no less than thirty-two allusions to the coinage of Greece, Rome, and 
Judwxa: and these, beautifully engraved and learnedly described, give Mr. Akerman an opportunity of serving the good 
cause of truth in the way of his peculiar avocation.”—Church of England Journal. 


An Introduction to the Study of Ancient and Modern Coins. In 1 vol. 
feap. 8vo. With numerous Wood Engravings from the Original Coins, price 6s, 6d. cloth. 

Contents :—1. Origin of Coinage—Greek Regal Coins; 2. Greek Civic Coins; 3. Greek Imperial Coins; 4. Origin 
of Roman Coinage—Consular Coins; 5. Roman Imperial Coins; 6, Roman British Coins; 7. Ancient British Coinage; 
8. Anglo-Saxon Coinage; 9. English Coinage from the Conquest; 10, Scotch Coinage; 11. Coinage of Ireland; 12. Anglo- 
Gallic Coins; 13, Continental Money in the Middle Ages; 14. Various representatives of Coinage; 15. Forgeries in Ancient 
and Modern Times; 16, Table of Prices of English Coins realized at Public Sales, ‘ 


’ . . sss 
Tradesmen’s Tokens, struck in London and its Vicinity, from the year 
1648 to 1672 inclusive. Described from the Originals in the Collection of the British Museum, &¢, Plates, price Half- 
a-Guinea, A few copies in 4to, price One Guinea. 
This werk comprises a list of nearly three thousand Tokens, and contains occasional illustrative topographical and 
antiquarian notes on persons, places, streets, old tavern and coffee-house signs, &c, &c.; with an introductory account of 
the causes which led to the adoption of such a currency, 


A Glossary of Provincial Words and Phrases in use in Wiltshire. 


12mo, 3s. 


The Numismatic Chronicle and Journal of the Numismatic Society 
Edited by J, Y, AKERMAN, 
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MARY ASTON.—SECOND EDITION. 
Now ready, 


MARY ASTON; 


Ox, A SKETCH OF TOWN AND COUNTRY. 
By E. NUGENT, Esq. 

“A foreigner wishing to understand the hearts and the hearths 
of our aristocracy, would do well to study these pages—they are 
graphic, faithful, and amusing.” —John Bull. 

Saunders and Otley, Conduit Street. 











NEW WORK BY THE AUTHOR OF “ PEEP OF DAY.” 
Just published. fcap. cloth, price 5s. 
TAR OFF: Parr II.; or, Africa and America 
Described. With Anecdotes and numerous Illustrations. 
» the Author of “‘ Peep of Day.” 
ieiea: 1. Hatchard, 187, Piccadilly, and of any Bookseller. 





This day, in 18mo, cloth, gilt edges, 
UMAN HA PPIN B'S &: 
An Essay. 
“Labour, if it were unnecessary to the existence, would be neces- 
he happiness of men.”’ 
en —— C5, ADDERLEY, Fsq., MP. 
Blackader and Co., 13, Paternoster Row. 

















by day, in 18mo, Is. 6d. cloth, gilt edges, 
HE GRAND DISCOVERY;; or, the Paternal 
Character of God. By the Rev. GEORGE GILFILLAN, 
Dundee. 
slackader and Co., 13, Paternoster Row. 
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or, The Priest and the King. 
Price 2s. 6d. 

“The chief merit of this poem is in the delineation of the cha- 
racters of the King and of the crafty Priest......The story is 
tained with spirit. Chelonis is a finely-drawn character in her 
faithfulness and her affection for Onnophar. i 

“ A poem which well merits attention.”— Weekly Dispatch. 

“On perusing a few lines we were led irresistibly to proceed, 
and rose from the perusal with the opinion that we had the work 
of no common mind before us. We have read the play of Mr. 
Alexander Smith, whom the ‘ Critic’ calls its new poet, and whose 
production has been extolled by several journa!s; but Mr. Smith is 
dead beat by Mr. Williams, the latter being infinitely his supe- 
rior.”—Courier. 

“Ina garden of choice flowers it is not easy to cull a bouquet of 
the rarest.’ - Monmouthshire Merlin. 

Hope and Co., 16, Great Marlborough Street. 
THE QUARTERLY REVIEW, 
No. CLAXXVIL., will be published on Saturday next. 
CONTENTS: 
I. Life and Works of Gray. 
II. Humboldt’s Cosmos—Sidereal Astronomy. 
II. Missions in Polynesia. 
IV. M. Guizot. 
V. Religion of the Chinese Rebels. 
VI. Castren’s Travels among the Lapps. 
VII. Memoirs of King Joseph. 
VIII. Turkey and Russsa. 
John Murray, Albemarle Street. 























Now ready, 


CHRISTIAN REMEMBRANCER, 
No. LXXXIIL., for January, 1854. 
ConTENTS: 
- Census of Great Britain, 1851. 
St. Alfonso de Liguori’s Th ory of Truthfulness. 
The French Pulpit and the Court of Louis XLV. 
Bishop Kape on the Councii of Niewa. 
Alison's Europe from the Fall of Napoteon. 
Maurice’s Theological Essays. 
Notices of New Books, Pamphlets, &c. 
London: J. and C. Mozley, 6, Paternoster Row. 
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PUBLISHED AT EDINBURGH EVERY TUESDAY AND 
FRIDAY MORNING. 
Price 43d. Per Annum, £2. 
HE ‘SCOTTISH PRESS’ NEWSPAPER. 

: Size.—The largest Newspaper published in Edinburgh. 

IRCULATION.—Extensive, and rapidly growing, but chicfly con- 
fined to Scotland. : aes fe . 

Pourtics.—Liberal. The only liberal journal published on Tues- 
day and Friday; and both in its leading columns and by extracts 
from other papers giving to this branch a foremost place. 

ADVaRTISE MED fakes the lead of all its contemporaries as an 
advertising channel. 

Reviews.—Reviews of new and interesting works form a most 
important feature, and books sent for not-ce placed in the re- 
viewers’ hands without delay. 

Fixe Axts.—Also a prominent subject of notice and criticism. 

_Eovc ation —Receives the large attention it deserves; educa- 
tional works of merit being systematically pointed out. 

Commerce.—Meetings of public companies, life assuranee, emi- 
gration news, the markets, &e Ke. fully given. 

Scottish Press’ Otfice, Edinburgh, 251, High Street. 


HOM’S IRISH ALMANAC and OFFICIAL 
DIRECTORY for 1584 is now published. All the materi+is 
of which th s publicat on is composed are collectod from the most 
direct and authentic sources expressly for this Work, which con- 
tains, together with other information, a State and Official D:ree- 
tory fr Great Britain and the Colonies.—The Statistics of Ireland: 
Population, Revenue, Expenditure, Commerce, Agriculture, Manu- 
‘actures, Fisheries, Education, Crime, Vaiuation of Property, 
Banks, Poor Law Unions, Emigration, Railways, &e.—Irish Peer- 
age and Karonetage Directory.—iovernment Offices Directory.— 
University, Scientific, and Literary Directory. — Ecclesiastical 
Directory : List of the Clergy of the Established Church, the 
Roman atholic Church, the Presbyterian Bodies, &e., revised by 
the highest Ecclesiastical Authorities. — County and Borough 
Directory : Lists of Lieutenants, Magistrates, and Ufficial Autho- 
rities: with statistical information, and a General Index to the 
Lieutenancy and Magistracy of Ireland. 
Longman and Co., Paternoster Row, London; A. and ©. Black, 
burgh ; Alex. Thom and Sons, 87, Abbey Street, Dublin. 












ORTH BRITISH INSURANCE COM- 
PANY, 4, New Bank Buildings, Lothbury. 
President.—His Grace the DUKE OF SUTHERLAND, K.G. 
Sir PETER LAURIE, Alderman, Chairman. 
JOHN I. GLENNIE, Esq., Deputy Chairman. 
Solicitor —ALEX. DOBIE, Esq. 


The benefits of Life Assurance are afforded by this Company to 
their utmost extent, combined with perfect security in a fully sub- 
scribed Capital of One Million, besides an accumulating Premium 
Fund exceeding £654,000, and a Kevenue from Life Premiums 
alone of more than £108,000, which is annually increasing. Nine- 
tenths, or Ninety per Cent. of the profits, are septennially divided 
among the Insurers on the participation scale of Premiums. On 
Insurances for the whole life, half the premium may remain on 
credit for the first tive years. 

Tables of increasing Rates have been formed upon a plan pecu- 
liar.to this Company, from which the following is an extract. 


Premium to Insure £100 at death. 
| First | Second 
Age! Year. | Year. 


Year. of Life. 


Third a Fourth Fifth Remainder 
Year. Year. 








{£ 8. ale 


s ai £s.d./£ 84. /,£ 8. d.] £38. d. 
20}018 2/019 2} 1 0 3 Es 6 28 i182 
3ojt 3 O9Ft 5 2]1 6 8 18 4 110 0 210 5 
40 }1 11 10/113 94 115 10 118 1] 2 0 6 3 8 3 





Specimen of the Bonuses added to Policies to 1851, to which will 
be added a prospective Bonus of one per cent. per annum on the sum 
insured and previously declared Bonuses, in the event of death 
before December, 1858, and in which prospective Bonus all new 
insurers on the Profit scale will participate. 





Date of Poiicy.| Sum Insured. Bonuses. | Amount. 








t 

i £ £ 8 @. 
1825 | 5000 1926 2 4 
1825 | 2000 770 9 9 
1828 i 4000 1038 2 4 | 








Prospectuses, with Tables of Rates, and full particulars, may be 
obtained of the Secretary, 4, New Bank Buiidings, London, or from 
any of the Agents of the Company. 

ROBERT STRACHAN, Secretary. 
Applications for Agencies may be addressed to the Secretary, 
» New Bank Buildings. 


‘OLICITORS AND GENERAL LIFE 
ASSURANCE SOCIETY, 52, Chancery Lane, London. 
SUBSCRIBED CAPITAL, ONE MILLION. 

Turs SocinTY PRESENTS THE FOLLOWING ADVANTAGES 

The security of a subscribed Capital of ONE MILLION. 

Exemption of the Assured from all liability. 

Premiums affording particular advantages to young lives. 

Participating and Non-Participating Premiums. 

In the former EIGHTY PER CEN. or FOURK-FIFTHS of the 
profits are divided amongst the Assured triennially, either by way of 
addition to the sum assured, or in diminution of Premium, at their 
option. 

INO deduction is made from the four-fifths of the profits for inte- 
rest on Capital, for a Guarantee Fund, or on any other account. 

POLICIES FREE OF STAMP DUTY and INDISPUTABLE, 
except in case of fraud. 

At the General Meeting, on the 31st of May last, A BONUS was 
deciared of nearly Two Per Cexr. per annum on the amount 
assured, or at the rate of from THIRTY to upwards of SIX1Y per 
cent. on the Premiums paid. 

POLICIES share in the Profits, even ifONE PREMIUM ONLY 
has been paid. 

Next DIVISION OF PROFITS in 1856. 

The Directors meet on Thursdays, at 2 o’CJock. Assurances may 
be effected by applying on any other day, between the hours of 10 
and 4, at the Office of the Society, where prospectuses and all other 
requisite information can be obtained. 


CHARLES JOHN GILL, Secretary. 














BANK OF DEPOSIT, 
7, St. Martin’s Peace, Traratcar Squarz, Lonpox. 
Established May, 1844. 


Pals desirous of INVESTING MONEY 

are requested to examine the Plan of this Institution, by 
which a high rate of Interest may be obtained with perfect se- 
curity. 

The Interest is payable in Jaxvary and Jury, and for the con 
venience ot Depositors residing at a distance, will, on application, 
be paid either at the Branch Otlices, or through Country bankers, 
without expense. 

TETER MORRISON, Managing Director. 
*.* Prospectuses free on application. 





AW LIFE ASSURANCE OFFICE, Fleet 
street, London, znd January, 1-54. Notice is hereby given, 
that a General Meeti g of the Proprietors of the Law Life A sur- 
ance Society will be held at the Society's Office, Fleet Stre t, 
London, on Thursday, the 2nd day of February next, at 12 o’clock 
at noon precis: ly, pursuant to the provisions of the Society’s deed 
of settleme:t, for the purpose «f receiving te Auditors’ Annual 
Report of the Accounts of the Soc ety up to the 31st December, 
1553 ; to elect two Directors in the room of Anthony Brown, Esq , 
deceased, and the Right Hon. Samuel March Phiillipps, whose 
name Was Withdrawn at his own request when proposed for 1e- 
election in June last; and for general purposes. The Director to 
be chosen in the room of Anthony Brown, Esq , will remain in 
office until June 24, 1555; the Director to be cho-en in the room of 
the Right Hon. Samue! Merch Phillipps will remain in office until 
June 2ith, 1857. By order of the Directors, 


WILLIAM SAMUEL DOWNFS, Actuary. 











NERVOUS AFFECTIONS. 
Just published, price 2s., post free, 2s. 6d. 


N ESSAY ON SPERMATORRHEA ; its 
Nature and Treatment; with an Exposition of the Frauds 

that are practised by persons who advertise the speedy, safe, and 
effectual cure of Nervous Derangement. By a Member of the 
Royal College of Physicians, London. 





London: Aylott and Co., 8, Paternoster Row. 


INSTITUTED 1831. 


Qeorrise EQUITABLE LIFE ASSUR- 
ANCE SOCIETY. Incorporated by Royal Cnarters, and 
Special Act of Parliament. 
Head Office, EDINBURGH, 26, St. Andrew’s Square. 
Manager—Robert Christie, Esq. 
LONDON. GLASGOW. 
126, Bishopsgate Street, Cornhill. 103, St. Vincent Street. 

THE SCOTTISH EQUITABLE LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY 
is an institution peculiarly adapted to afford Provision for Families. 
It was established in the year 1831, upon the principle of MUTUAL 
CONTRIBUTION, the surplus or Profit being wholly divisible 
among the Members; and the Additions which bave been made to 
Policies at the Periodical Investigations of th» Society affora satis- 
factory evidence of the prosperity of the Institution, and the 
great advantages derived by its Members. The following examples 
exhibit the Additions already made:— 

A Policy for £1000, opened in 1832, isnow increased to £1508 9 4 
A Policy for £1000, opened in 1836, is now increased to £1407 18 1 
A Policy for £1000, opened in 1>40, is now increased to £1297 15 7 

The Profits are Ascertained The Amount Paid to the Re- 
and Divided Triennially amongst | Presentatives of Deceased Mem- 
Policies of more than tive years’ | bers exceeds £500,000 Sterling. 
Duration. The Total Amount of Vested 

The Annual Revenue is up- } Additions Allocated to Policies 
wards of £140,000. exceeds £600,000. 

The Amount of Assurances in| The Accumulated Fund is up- 
force is upwards of £4,000,000 | wards of £700,000. 

Sterling. 
Loans Granted to Members to the Extent of the Office Value 
of their Policies. 

Copies of the Annual Report, Forms of Proposal, and all infor- 
mation may be had on application at any of the Society’s Offices, 
in Towa or Counuy. 

W. Cook, Agent, 126, Bishopsgate Street, London. 





TO VISITORS FROM THE COUNTRY. 

\' ECHYS SHOW ROOMS, 4, Leadenhall 

Street. All Persons of taste should hasten to inspect the 
Unique and Récherché STOCK of ELEGANCIES now exhibited 
by MECHI in his New Show Rooms, 4, Leadenhall Street, near 
the India House. Wetermined to take the lead in taste, he has 
brought out some most superb and novel specimens in papier 
maché. Finding it impossible to display them advantageously in 
his former space, he has fitted up a splendid Show Room, to which 
he invites those who are desirous of seeing the most brilliant speci- 
mens this country can produce. Mecht has the best stock in 
London of Jadies’ and gentiemcn’s dressing-cases, work-boxes, 
writing-desks, and every thing for the toilet and work-table. 

4, Leadenhall Street.—Illustrated catalogues gratis. 


THVKT . . . 
U TVOYE and Co., 154, Regent Street, 
Jewellers, Dressing-Case Makers, &c., desire the inspection 
of the nobility, gentry, and public to their new und elegant Stock, 
comprising every novelty for use and ornament. Gold wat hes, 
four holes jeweled, horizontal e-capements, warranted, £4 4s. 
Silver watches, £2 10s. Sotid gold chains, of their own manufac- 
ture, sold at per oz.,and the fashion only charged. The gold in 
the chains and in ail articles of jewellery guaranteed, and re-pur- 
chased at the price charged. Splendid new assortment of brace- 
lets, rings, &c., designed expressly for them by native and foreign 
artists. Every description of plate or jewellery purchased for cash 
or taken in exchange. 


y EATING’S COUGH LOZENGES.—The 

vast increase in the demand for these Cough Lozenges, and 

the numerous testimonials constantly received, fuily justify the 

Proprietor in assert ng they are the best and safest yet offered to 
the public for t: e cure of the following conplaints:— 

Asthma, Winter Cough, Eoarseness, shortness of Breath, and 
other Pulmonary Maladies. 

They have deservedly ubtained the high patronage of their Majes- 
ties the King of Prussia and the King of Hanover; very many a'so 
of the Nobi.ity and Clergy, and of the Pu lie genera iy use them, 
under the recommenaation of some of the most eminent of the 
Faculty. 

Prepared and sold in Boxes, Is. 1$d.; and Tins, 2s. 9d.. 4s. 6d., 
and Is. 6d. each, by THOM.sS KEATING, Carmist, &., No. 79, 
St. Paul’s Churchyard, Loudon. 

S: ld retail by ali Drugg sts, &c., in the whole wor'd. 

N.B.—1o prevent spu ious imitations, please to observe that the 
words “ Keat ng’s Cough Lozenges” are engraved on the Govern- 
ment Stamp of each Box, without which nuvc are genuine. * 


blige IS GETTING DEARER;; this is there- 

fore the Time to buy.—PHIL. IPS and COMPANY are st Il 
SELLING at OLD PRICES, although the marke: value of ‘Tea 
has risen 3d. to 4c. per 1b., and will be still higher. The ‘Yeas worth 
purchasing are— 

‘The strong Congou Tea, at 3s. 4d. per Ib. 
The prime Souchong ‘Tea, at 8s. 6d., 2s. 8d., and 4s. 
The prime Gunpowuer Tea, at 4s., 4s. 8d., and 5s. 
The best Pear] Gunpowder, at 5s. 4d. 
All who purchase at these prices will save money, as Teas 
are getting dearer. 

Prime Coffee, at 1s. and Is. 2d. per Ib. 
per Ib. 

Teas, Coffees, and all other gov ds, sent carriage free, by our own 
vans and carts, if within eizht miles ; as, Coffecs, and Spices 
sent carriage free to any part of Lngland, if to the value of 4us., or 
upwards, by 





° 




















The best Mocha, Is. 4d. 





PHILLIPS and COMPANY, 
Tea and Colonial Merchants, No. 8, King William Street, City, 
London. 
Philiips and Co.'s Preece List of RAISINS, CURRANTS, Impe- 
rial PLUMS, FIGS, &c., is now reagy, and is sent post free, on 
application. 


} OLLOWAY’S OINTMENT and PILLS 

are wonderiul Remedies for the CURE of BAD LEGs — 
Mr. Charies Hurndon, of the Harrow inn, Tham:s Ditton, had suf- 
fered for e ghteen years frum a sore leg. He had been in the Bath 
and St. George’s Hospitals, yet he obtained no relief from the 
treatu ent he received in either, besides having tried almost every- 
thing that was recommended to him without success; almost in 
despair, and with very little hope ot a cure, he commenced using 
Holloway’s Ointment and Pills; but to his astonishment and the 
surprise of his friends these invaluable medicines have effectually 
and soundly healed the wounds in his leg.—Sold by all Druggists; 








and ut Professor Holloway’s establishment, 244, Strand, London. 
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MR. REEVES NEW PUBLICATIONS. 








NOW READY. 


Travels on the Amazon and Rio Negro. 


By Aurrep R. Wattace, Esq. With Remarks on the Vocabularies 
of Amazonian Languages, by R. G. Latoau, M.D., F.R.S. Plates 
and Map. 8vo, cloth. 18s. ! 


Insecta Britannica. 


Vol. II., comprising continuation of the Diptera. 
Esq., F.L.S. Plates. 8vo, cloth. 25s. 


The Zoology of the Voyage of H.M.S. 


Herald. Part II., including Mammals. By Sir Jonn RicHarpsoy, 
M.D., F.R.S. Plates. 4to. 10s. 6d. 


By F. Waker, 


Curtis's Botanical Magazine. 


Continued by Sir Wittram Jackson Hooker, K.H., D.C.L., &c., 
Director of the Royal Gardens at Kew. Vol. IX. Coloured ‘Plates. 
Royal 8vo, cloth. £1 11s. 6d. 





The Flora:of New Zealand. Part vy 


Including an ,Elaborate Essay on the Origin, Variation, and Distr. 
bution of Plants. By Dr. J. D..Hooxer. Plates. to. Pui fh 
25s. ; coloured, 35s. © 


The Flora of New Zealand 


INTRODUCTORY ESSAY, by Dr. JosepH Datton Hooxn, | 


4to. 2s. = 


The Botany of the Voyage of H.M. / 


Herald. Part IIT. By BrrtHoip SEEMANY, F. L. 8. Plates.  4ty, 


10s. 


Journal of Botany and Kew Garde 


Miscellany y. Edited by Sir Witt1amM Jackson Hooker, K.H., D.C.L, 


* &e., Director of the Royal Gardens at Kew. Vol. V. Plates. 8r0, 


cloth. £1 6s. 6d. 





WORKS RECENTLY PUBLISHED. 


Circumnavigation of the Globe } 


Being the Narrative of the Voyage of H.M.S. Herald, under the 
Command of Captain Henry Kellett, R.N., C.B. By Brrtruoip 
SremMany, F.L.S. With Tinted Lithographs and a New Map by 
Petermann. 2 vols. 8vo, cloth. 21s, 


Popular Physical Geology. 


By J. Begre Jukes, Esq., M.A., F.R.S., M.R.I.A., Local Director 

~ of the Geological Survey of Ireland, and President of the Geological 
Society of Dublin. Illustrated on a new and striking plan by Twenty 
double-tinted lithograph Landscapes, each depicting some special 
geological phenomenon drawn and coloured from nature. Royal 
16mo, cloth. 10s. 6d. 


Phycologia Britannica; or, History 
of British Seaweeds. Containing Coloured Figures and Descriptions 
of all the Species. By Professor Harvey. In 3 vols. royal 8vo, 
cloth, arranged in the order of publication, £7 12s. 6d.; in 4 vols. 
royal 8vo, cloth, arranged systematically, £7 17s. 6d. 


Drops of Water. 


Their marvellous and beautiful Inhabitants displayed by the Micro- 
scope. By AcNyes CatLow. Coloured Plates. Square 12mo, cloth. 
7s. 6d. 


Talpa ; or, Chronicles of a Clay Farm. 


By C. W. H. With Illustrations by 
12mo, cloth. 8s. 


An Agricultural Fragment. 
George Cruikshank. 
[Second Edition. 





Western Himalaya and Tibet. 


The Narrative of a Journey through the Mountains of Northem 
India, during the years 1847 and 1848. By THomas THomsoy, M.D., 
Assistant-Surgeon, Bengal Army. With Tinted Lithographs and a 
new Map by Arrowsmith. 


Popular Economic Botany. 


A Description of the Botanical and Commercial Characters of the Chie | 

Articles of Vegetable Origin, used for Food, Clothing, Tanning, Dye | 
ing, Building, Medicine, Perfumery, &c. By T. C. ArcHenr, Esq, | 
Collector of Economic Botany in the Crystal Palace. Illustrated with | 


Twenty Coloured Plates of the substances and plants in fruit. Royal’ 7 


16mo, cloth. 10s. 6d. 


Icones Plantarum ; 


Or, Figures, with brief descriptive characters and remarks, of new 
and rare Plants. By Sir Wiru1am Jackson Hooker, K.H., D.C.L, 
&c., Director of the Royal Gardens at Kew. New Series. Vol. V. 
With Two Hundred Plain Plates. 8vo. cloth. 31s. 6d. 


Parks and Pleasure Grounds :_ ov, 


Practical Notes on Country Residences, Villas, Public Parks, and 
Gardens. By C. H. J. Smitn, Landscape Gardener. Crown &v0, 
cloth, 6s. 


Popular British Ornithology. 


Comprising all the British Birds. By P. H. Gossz, Esq. Twenty 
Coloured Plates. Royal16mo. 10s. 6d. ' 
[Second Edition. 
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